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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—— 


UEEN NATALIE has been expelled from Servia. The 
Radical Government had satisfied themselves that she 
aspired to the Regency as natural guardian of her son, King 
Alexander, and on the 18th inst. orders were issued to arrest her 
Majesty by force. The Prefect carried them out, but time had 
been given to the Queen to warn her partisans, and the gen- 
darmes were attacked by the citizens, the carriage turned back, 
and the Queen replaced in the Palace. The Government 
then announced that the attempt would be abandoned; but 
late at night they sent troops to the Palace, broke in the 
doors, and forcibly carried Queen Natalie to the station, whence 
she was conveyed to Semlin, within the Austrian frontier. 
This act of violence, which was wholly illegal, has roused all 
Belgrade, and a strong party outside, against the Government, 
and may, unless some desperate step is taken, lead to its over- 
throw. Many observers believe that this step will be taken 
in the shape of an invasion of Bulgaria, in which case the 
Government would be secretly aided from St. Petersburg. 
The Russians, it should be observed, are clearly not backing 
Queen Natalie, probably because she is too independent, and 
they find the dominant Radical Party more submissive. A very 
few days will show, but, as we argue elsewhere, war between 
Servia and Bulgaria, a war intended to reverse the result of 
Slivnitza, has never seemed so probable. 


The Muneepore papers, with the instructions of the 
Viceroy to the Chief Commissioner of Assam, were published 
on Saturday. They exactly confirm our article of last 
week. Mr. Quinton acted under instructions from head- 
quarters in arresting the Senaputty, and as the precise method 
was left to him, chose the most open and least treacherous. 
That is, he arranged his arrest in open Durbar, after warning 
the Regent, who of course warned the Senaputty, that this 
course would be taken. The Senaputty, rather than be taken, 
rebelled, and then in revenge murdered the white officers. 
The Regent, it appears clear from a report from Lieutenant 
Gurdon, Assistant-Commissioner of Assam, and from the 
evidence subsequently taken, was a mere tool in the Senaputty’s 
hands, andso far from being a “ victim ” of the British, would, 
had he behaved himself, have been recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India as Maharajah. The only questions upon which 
doubt can exist as to Mr. Quinton’s conduct, are with reference 
to the strength of his guard, which would never have been 
questioned but for the outbreak, and his error in accepting an 
invitation to a conference with the Senaputty after the 
General had fired upon the British. Upon the latter point 
there can hardly be two opinions. No British officer in India, 
even if alone and surrounded, should ever negotiate with a 
rebel unless the latter had previously announced his un- 
conditional surrender. It is perhaps as well that incidents 








agents of what should be an obvious axiom. 


The House of Commons resumed business on Thursday, 
and Mr. Balfour moved new clauses in the Land-purchase 
Bill the object of which is to give tenants paying less than 
£30 a year,a share in the money advanced to purchasers, 
fairly proportioned to their numbers. Without such a 
provision, big tenants, who are only 8 per cent. of the 
whole body, will get 51 per cent. of the total sum ad- 
vanced. It is clear that the proviso is entirely in ac- 
cordance with the intention of the Bill, which is to 
change small occupiers into freeholders, and is, until the 
House sanctions a wider plan covering the whole country, 
indispensable. Mr. Parnell cordially coincides, and Mr. Sexton 
only resists on the ground that the innovation changes the 
Bill too much; but the landlords are opposed, because, they 
say, their estates will be bought piecemeal; and the Ulster 
tenantry, who seldom hold very small patches, are afraid of 
having to wait. On a division, the clause was carried by 111 
to 26, but it will take trouble to steer it through the Lords. 
Probably on this account Mr. Balfour at last accepted an 
amendment, not, in our judgment, required, extending the 
limit to £50. The change, however, does not matter much, as 
the new tenure must in the end be made universal. 





Lord Salisbury was presented on Wednesday with the free- 
dom of the City of Glasgow. The Lord Provost, in presenting 
the Prime Minister with the certificate of his burgess-ship, 
pointed out that this was no party act, but a recognition that 
in his foreign policy Lord Salisbury had promoted the interests 
of peace, and sought to unite the Governments and nations of 
the Continent in a policy of mutual self-restraint and mutual 
respect. Lord Salisbury, in reply, declared that the Foreign 
Office was not anxious to invite needless Parliamentary dis- 
cussion of foreign policy, whether favourable or hostile, since 
either one or the other often tends to embarrass diplomatic 
negotiation ; but that general expressions of cordial approval 
of this kind, coming from the oldest and most influential Cor- 
porations, greatly strengthen his hands. He thought it 
was not to be denied that this country had done her part in 
promoting the continuance of peace. The main security 
for peace, however, has lately been, and still is, the fearful 
risks and uncertainties involved in the new war, which is war 
with remarkably unlimited liability. He illustrated the 
dangers to which the peace of Europe is liable by the out- 
break in the Ionian Islands against the Jews, though the 
Ionian Islands were for fifty years under the protection of 
Great Britain, and were supposed to have been imbued with 
our principles of religious forbearance. 


Lord Salisbury then remarked on the sudden emergence of 
African questions. When he left the Foreign Office in 1880, 
no one thought of Africa. When he returned to it in 1885, 
he found all the nations of Europe effervescing with new 
African interests. He spoke with great respect of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, a man of remarkable powers, and remarkable resolution 
as well, and he believed that we are at last “ within measurable 
distance” of the final abolition of the African slave-trade. 
He spoke of the need for a railway from the Victoria Nyanza 
to the coast, and regarded such a railway as likely to prove 
a very powerful instrument for the abolition of the slave- 
trade, for such a railway would extinguish slave-caravans, and 
yet such a railway could not be used for the purposes of the 
slave-dealers. “I do not see that any slave-dealer who pre- 
sented himself with a body of slaves to be carried on trucks 
to the coast, would be very civilly received.” Lord Salisbury 
bore testimony to the perfect forbearance and impartiality of 
Mr. Gladstone as leader of the Opposition in relation to all 
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foreign affairs, and dilated on the enormous difficulty of con- 
ducting foreign affairs at all without being able to rely on 
similar impartiality and forbearance in the conduct of Oppo- 
sition. 


At the luncheon, Lord Salisbury referred to the question 
of Home-rule, and said that in cases in which it could 
be applied to the carrying of legislative measures for the 
advantage of the country without raising party questions, 
he was heartily in favour of Home-rule; but that if 
there existed a country in which there was so deep a 
division of feeling between different religions or races that 
it was impossible to leave them to determine the issues with- 
out the certainty of leaving them to deadly struggles, to such 
a country the institution of Home-rule could not be applied. 
In other cases he was a great admirer of it, for it was only by 
municipal action that it was possible to prevent the mixing-up 
of party considerations with matters entirely independent of 
party principles. All Oppositions alike find it almost too 
much for their virtue to pass important measures which re- 
dound to the credit of the Government, even though they 
involve no party principle, when it is clear to them that 
by finding innumerable faults, and by delaying to the 
last moment all effectual legislation, they can throw discredit 
on a Government, or prevent its earning the respect and 
gratitude of the country. And the only remedy that he saw 
for this very serious’evil is to remit, as far as possible, mea- 
sures that do not involve party questions to municipal bodies, 
which are under no temptation to complicate the construc- 
tion of them by tacit reference to the indirect effect on party 
warfare, of impeding or preventing the passage of useful 
legislation. Ail this he said without the slightest wish to raise 
party questions. Indeed, he spoke as the youngest burgess 
of Glasgow, and completely ignored every other position he 
might have occupied, such as “the duty of looking after the 
Secretary of State for Scotland when he was playing ducks 
and drakes with Scottish interests.” These were the duties 
“which beguiled the solitude and peace of the House of 
Lords,” and he had no doubt he should return to them with 
additional zest from his strictly neutral duties as a burgess of 
Glasgow. 


The new Archbishop of York is to be Dr. Maclagan, the 
present Bishop of Lichfield. It seems a modest choice, and one 
which will render the public loss in Archbishop Magee even 
more conspicuous than ever. The Bishop of Lichfield is a 
vigorous man, who has been in the Army, and who has a dash of 
the military character in him. He has shown good sense in his 
present diocese in his effort to reduce the amount of sermon- 
writing which young curates have to undergo, and he has 
rendered himself very popular with Dissenting bodies without 
in any sense relaxing his deep sense of loyalty to the Anglican 
Church. Still, he cannot be called either a great divine, or a 
great preacher, ora man of large learning. He has a deep 
devotion to duty and strong common-sense, and that is all,— 
is, in fact, an excellent Bishop, but hardly the man to set over 
a great number of other Bishops. Probably, however, Lord 
Salisbury found that he had very little range of choice. 


The Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Randall Davidson) had hardly 
set to work and selected his residence, with the view of grappling 
with the duties of a poor London diocese, when he was struck 
down by serious illness, which has compelled the medical men 
to prohibit him from undertaking any episcopal duties for the 
next three months at least. This has been a great blow to 
him, and in a remarkably manly and impressive letter to 
Archdeacon Burney, in which he states that the diocese will 
have to trust to the Bishop of Gibraltar and Bishop Barry for 
supplying his place during the rest absolutely enforced upon 
him, he states that he had at first intended to resign his 
Bishopric, but that he was prevented by the earnest advice of 
all the friends whom he most trusted against so hasty a step. 
And as his medical advisers assure him of the reasonable 
certainty of his complete restoration to health in a few months, 
it would obviously be a very great mistake to renounce respon- 
sibilities which are in all probability only postponed for three 
or four months, especially since, as he remarks, the time of 
sickness which must intervene may very well prove the best 
possible preparation for an official discharge of his duties. An 
interval of compulsory meditation has often proved to such 
energetic-minded men as Dr. Randall Davidson the most 





emphatic of blessings in disguise. And perhaps he may learn 
from it to be a little less indifferent to dogmatic truth as at 
the very root of all spiritual teaching. 





The Bishop of St. Asaph made a sensible speech at Rhyl 
on Thursday, at the Congress of the General Association of 
Church-School Managers and Teachers, on the subject of Free 
Education. It was too late, he said, to discuss the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the measure itself, and what the friends of 
religious teaching should concentrate their attention upon 
was the necessity of not weakening financially the position of 
the Voluntary schools. He hoped that each school would be 
dealt with separately, and that the grant made for setting 
education free (which ought to extend to all the standards) 
should be made on a scale calculated on the fees charged in 
the school on an average for the last three or five years. That 
alone would prevent all danger of financial injury. But still 
more fatal than even financial injury would be the attempt to 
hamper the managers of Voluntary schools by an infusion of 
elective managers appointed by the ratepayers. Religious 
teaching is not of much value unless it be regular and 
authorised. Any attempt to hamper the religious authorities 
of the schools would be utterly fatal to the objects with which 
the schools were founded. 


Lord Ebury writes a plaintive letter to the Times of Wednes- 
day, to complain that those who dislike High Church practices 
in the Anglican Church are not “ protected” against those 
practices by their present rulers. What he means is, that 
those who deviate from the Low Church standard are not 
now prosecuted (except by the Church Association) for 
so deviating. But can he produce a single instance in 
which a Low Church or Evangelical clergyman has 
been prosecuted by High Churchmen for not carrying 
out the legal rubrics in those respects in which the 
rubrics are distasteful to Low Churchmen? We believe 
not. If he can, we at least will do all in our power to 
stimulate those who disapprove of such interference with 
Low Church omissions,—when sanctioned and approved by 
the congregation,—to restrain and censure such acts of 
prosecution. Of course it is always a difficult question 
for the incumbent to determine what measure of ritual 
is most welcome to the church to which he ministers. 
We heartily disapprove of forcing upon them more than 
they are willing to accept, where there is any manner of doubt 
as to the meaning and usage of the Church. But we equally 
disapprove the notion that every Low Churchman who per- 
sonally dislikes any ritual act has a right to put his veto on 
modes of worship which are clearly welcome to the congrega- 
tion at large, and which are within a reasonable interpretation 
of the Church’s rubrics, only because the Judicial Committee- 
of the Privy Council may in one or two very debateable cases 
have decided differently. All the litigation has originated 


with the Low Church. We cannot recall one case of litigation 


originated by the High Church party. 


The influenza, with its deadly successor, inflammation of 
the lungs, bas carried off the heir-presumptive (after Lord 
Hartington) to the Devonshire dukedom, Lord Edward 
Cavendish, who died on Monday at Devonshire House, after a 
ten-days’ illness. Lord Hartington immediately went down 
to break the sad news to the aged Duke. Lord Edward was 
only in his fifty-third year. This great loss to the Unionist 
Party vacates the seat for West Derbyshire, for which he was 
elected in 1886 without opposition. It is rumoured that Mr. 
Victor Cavendish, Lord Edward’s eldest son, will be brought 
forward in the Liberal Unionist interest. Of course no Con- 
servative will come forward, if the treaty between the 
Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists is to be observed, as. 
West Derbyshire is a Liberal Unionist seat. 


A correspondent of the Standard published on Wednesday 
a most picturesque account of the audience granted by the 
Emperor of China to the European Ambassadors. The 
Emperor, who has never before been seen by a European, is 
a young and slight man, with a thin, pale face, full of intelli- 
gence and melancholy, with a long narrow chin, thin nervous 
lips, large mournful eyes, broad forehead, and head above 
average size,—a description which may be that of a weakling, 
or of a man of genius of the Shelley type. His reply to the 
formal address presented to him was of the most formal kind, 
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and although the Ambassadors were treated with respect, no 
effort was wanting to create an impression among the Chinese 
that they were received as envoys from feudatory States would 
have been. The ice has, however, been broken, and if the 
Emperor persists in his innovation, it will now be difficult to 
prevent his speaking to an Ambassador. He may not learn 
much by that, but the point is, that if on such a question he 
has his own way, he will show himself the ruler, and not the 
mere puppet of the group who for twenty years have governed 
China. Their object has been that there should be no real 
Emperor ; but they are being successfully resisted now, either 
by the young Sovereign himself, who may have the knack of 
reigning, as the present Sultan has, and yet be a nervous man, 
or by some new group with full access to his ear. 


It is simply impossible to make out what is happening in 
Chili, the parties lie so hard. According to the correspondent 
of the Times, however, who is in Santiago, President Balmaceda, 
whom he describes as a princely person, entirely honest in 
his view of his own prerogatives, and very popular in the 
capital, controls 30,000 troops, and all Chili except the nitrate 
districts. He intends, if he wins, to punish his enemies 
by sweeping confiscations. He is so confident, that he will 
resign on the expiration of his term, and will be succeeded 
by a friend, Don Vicuna, whose wealth protects him from 
any accusation of dependence. On the other hand, the Parlia- 
mentarians, who have elected a provisional Government, allege 
that the whole country is with them, that the President can 
raise no money, and that the Army is eager to revolt. The 
event is hanging, in some degree, on the ability of the in- 
surgent ficet to obtain supplies. The insurgents have plenty 
of money, but neither the United States nor Mexico will sell 
them munitions of war, and a vessel, the ‘Itata,’ which re- 
cently carried off some surreptitiously supplied from New 
York, is being hunted by the United States cruiser ‘Charleston.’ 
The balance of probabilities seems to be, that when the three 
Republics, America, France, and Mexico, are strong enough in 
Chilian waters, their “mediation ” will be exchanged for a 
dictatorial intervention on the basis of a general amnesty, 
followed by a really free election. Mediation is not, however, 
at present accepted by the Presidential party. 


The emigration of Italians, chiefly from the old Kingdom 
of Naples, is attaining proportions which disquiet both 
America and Italy. According to the reports from American 
Consuls, it will probably this year exceed 100,000 persons, 
entire districts, in Sicily more particularly, being left without 
labour. The Government of Washington considers these 
immigrants undesirable, has ordered a Commission to proceed 
to Italy and report upon the subject, and threatens to send back 
50 per cent. of all who may arrive. The Italian Govern- 
ment, moreover, is considering the propriety of restrictive 
laws on emigration, and has already decreed, under the existing 
regulations for conscription, that no lad shall emigrate with- 
out the permission of the Minister of War. The American 
distaste for these immigrants extends to Russians, “ Hun- 
garians,” and Roumanians, and will probably end in some 
general law forbidding immigration without special passports 
from United States Consuls, who will give them only to appli- 
cants from the United Kingdom, Germany, and Scandinavia. 


This will turn the Italian emigration towards Spanish America 


and South Africa, the latter a region which suits their con- 
stitutions and their agricultural ways. 


The design attributed to the Russian Government of de- 
porting Jews wholesale to some new habitat has been more 
definitely described. It is proposed, under an agreement with 
the Khedive of Egypt, to send half-a-million of them to the 
Arabian side of the Gulf of Akabah, which is said to be 
naturally very rich. The project looks to us dreamy non- 
sense, as the country does not produce sufficient food ; but it 
is within the Turkish Empire, if the persecution continues, 
that the Jews must find a home. There is no other neigh- 
bouring country with great tracts of unoccupied land, and at 
the same time willing to receive this particular nationality. 
An effort might, however, be made to settle them in Persia, 
where there is endless space and a Government which would 
protect them for money. The expulsion from Russian cities 
is extending to the professional class. 





A heated controversy has been going on in the Times as to the 








accuracy of the picture in which Mr. Calderon, R.A., represents 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary as absolutely naked before the altar 
on Good Friday. There is no doubt that the words of the Latin 
chronicler would admit such an interpretation; but there is 
also no doubt that we constantly use such words in English 
when we do not mean them to be interpreted quite literally. 
Montalembert, who had studied the medieval period as few 
men in Europe have studied it, certainly did not think that 
nudavit and nuda, as used of St. Elizabeth, were to be 
interpreted in any severer sense than that in which the same 
word is applied to the altar as stripped of all its ornaments; 
and we should be inclined to take Montalembert’s authority 
ona question of this kind rather than that of heated con- 
troversialists on either side of the question. Professor 
Huxley’s quotation shows apparently that, though stripped to 
her chemise, she was not absolutely naked, and the difference 
between the two is very great. On Thursday, Dr. Abbott 
sent a letter to the Times in which he says very justly that it 
is not a question for grammarians, but one for those who have 
minutely studied the ecclesiastical history of the day, which 
is just what Montalembert did, though Dr. Abbott indicates 
that the persons he would trust are those who had “sounded 
the depths of the almost unfathomable absurdities, and, if 
there be such a word, the unnaturalnesses of which human 
nature, and especially woman’s nature, is and always will be 
capable, when it is thoroughly subjected to ecclesiastical con- 
trol.” That is true as to unnatural austerities, but we doubt 
its truth as to the kind of unnaturalnesses in which Dr. 
Abbott seems so anxious to believe. He takes occasion to lug 
in a fresh sneer at Cardinal Newman for his very just remark, 
that it is often right to show indignation at calumnies directed 
against your faith or Church, even where you do not happen to 
feel anger, since if you took them too tamely, the world would 
suppose that you did not resent the imputation. Does not 
almost every sensible man act habitually on that assumption ? 
Dr. Abbott has, we will not say Cardinal! Newman on the 
brain, but a very much distorted image of Cardinal Newman 
on the brain. 


The Times of Tuesday published a notable paper describing 
the great progress made by Sanskrit literature in India. The 
libraries of India have been searched, and ten thousand 
separate works in Sanskrit manuscript are now known to 
exist. Some of these are constantly being re-edited, usually 
at the expense of Government or of native Princes, while one 
gentleman, Mr. Apte, of Bombay, is devoting his large fortune 
to a College for Sanskrit students, who will also be editors of 
works in Sanskrit. Modern works, too, are appearing in the 
ancient tongue, the Pundits preferring, even when they write 
poetry, to use a vehicle intelligible to all the learned Hindoos 
throughout the peninsula. One such poem, “The Triumph 
of Vasudeva,” has even reached a second edition. Much of 
this interest in the early literature is due to patriotic pride, 
and some of it probably to that revival of Hindoo religious 
feeling which has accompanied the British conquest. The 
great obstacle in the way of a general diffusion of Sanskrit 
knowledge is the great difficulty of learning a tongue which 
the priests had elaborated into too complex an instrument for 
speech. The easiest method even now, we fancy, is to acquire 
one of the tongues still spoken which, though not Sanskrit in 
the literary sense, are as closely allied to it as Italian is to 
Latin. 


We have commented on the Co-operative Congress else- 
where, but may mention that the work of “Co-operation ”— 
that is, really, of trading with capital divided into minute shares 
—promises to secure one benefit to Ireland. “Creameries” 
are being started everywhere, at which milk from the little 
dairy-farms is treated in the scientific manner now usual in 
Denmark. This raises the price of the articles produced, 
butter, cream-cheese, &c., so much that the dairy-farmers 
take to the system readily, and it may become universal. That 
is a great direct gain to Ireland, secured by wise combination, 
and is most satisfactory, though, of course, it does not advance 
the industrial “ fraternity,” which is the old Co-operators’ ideal. 
Indeed, we hardly see how miscellaneous consumers in London 
could be given their share in the profits of Irish creameries, 
They must be content with the benefit they derive from 
improved quality. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 95§ to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAVERING IN SCOTLAND, AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


REMARKABLE letter from Edinburgh to last 

Sunday’s Observer illustrates very effectively what 
we have endeavoured to press upon our readers as to the 
difference between by-elections and a General Election. 
The writer of course belongs to the Unionist Party, and 
we should therefore, as Unionists, hesitate to trust his 
anticipations too implicitly ; but his facts show that even in 
Scotland there are many causes at work which appear likely 
to undermine the unity of the Gladstonian Party at the next 
General Election, though they have not affected materially 
the by-elections. For instance, Mr. Bolton, the Member for 
Stirlingshire, has intimated that he will not again represent 
Stirlingshire in the Home-rule interest; and Sir Charles 
Tennant has withdrawn from his candidature for Peebles- 
shire. It is said that if one seat is lost by the Unionists 
in Glasgow (that for the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow), 
certainly two, and perhaps three seats for Glasgow will be 
gained by the Unionists; that two of the divisions of Lanark- 
shire are likely to become Unionist; that one of the Aberdeen- 
shire seats will be lost to the Home-rulers; that a seat will be 
gained in Perth, another in the Dumfries, and another in 
the Montrose Burghs ; and that, on the whole, the gain in 
Scotland to the Unionist cause may be fifteen, and pro- 
bably will be not far short of that number. The chief reason 
appears to be the serious dissatisfaction with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Disestablishment policy which is felt by a good many of his 
own Scotch followers; but other causes are also at work. 
The Labour candidatures cause much division in the party. 
The Labour candidate detaches votes from the Home-rule 
candidate, and the Home-rule candidate will not accept 
the policy of the Labour party ; and between the two stools, 
it seems probable that the Gladstonians will get more than 
one fall, and that Unionists will be returned. Inshort, the 
party which in by-elections holds steadily together because 
there is no sufficient motive to break it up for an object 
which cannot be gained except at a General Election, will 
find that it cannot maintain its unity when the moment 
comes for determining what is to be done not only with 
regard to Home-rule, but with regard to the hours of 
labour, and still more with regard to that important ques- 
tion in Scotland which affects the future of a historical 
Church so dear to the imagination of a large portion of 
the Scotch people. 

We may feel sure that if there is a considerable 
probability of a moderate gain to the Unionists in both 
Treland and Scotland,—and in Ireland even the Home-rulers 
themselves reckon the probable Unionist gain at about 
eight seats,—the Gladstonian gain in England will be 
nothing like so great as the Gladstonians anticipate, even 
if they have any gain at all. It is pretty certain indeed, 
that in a fair number of the rural divisions of England, 
the Gladstonians will win back what they lost in 1886; 
but it is by no means certain that these Unionist losses 
may not be compensated by gains in the towns and cities. 
At all events, if we have a gain of twenty seats in Scotland 
and Ireland together, it will take a very large gain indeed 
in England to annihilate the large majority which the 
Unionists have at present. 

What has happened in all sections of the Kingdom 
appears to be this,—that the division in the Irish Party, 
and the discredit which that division and its causes have 
created, have taken, if not all the glamour and romance, 
still a very large part of it, out of the enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy. Where the Gladstonians will gain 
ground, it will not be by virtue of their Irish policy, but by 
virtue either of the old cries which chiefly stirred the rural 
voters before the Irish policy came to the front, or by virtue 
of those which have arisen since,—such as the great ques- 
tion as to the legislative limitation of the hours of labour. 
The voters who think that they shall get better allot- 
ments on easier terms from the Gladstonians than they 
will from the Unionists, or who think that they shall 
get shorter hours of labour for the same or higher 
wages, or who hope to be rid of the Vaccination 
Laws, or who are angry with the Magistrates of Petty 
Sessions, and forget what it will cost them in taxes or rates 
if the “ great Unpaid ” are to be superseded, will vote for the 
Gladstonians, on the general principle on which democra- 
cies always seem to prefer to vote those out who are in, 





and those in who are out. In many of the rural con- 
stituencies there will undoubtedly be Gladstonian gains of 
this kind, but they will very rarely, if ever, be gains due to 
a passionate sympathy with Ireland, or a cordial admiration 
of Mr. Gladstone’s generous zeal for “the Union of 
Hearts.” We think we may say that all the fervour of 
that emotion has disappeared since Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. McCarthy broke off from co-operation, and that 
even the leaders, when they are as shrewd as Sir 
William Harcourt, keep that aspect of their policy 
in the background, and devote themselves chiefly to 
showing that the Conservative Government are not 
really the friends of the people, and that they may 
be expected to withdraw with one hand what they give 
with the other. So far as the Irish Question keeps its 
place in the front of the battle, so far we expect the 
Government to gain ground, and not to lose it. After all, 
the English people are perfectly aware that Ireland has. 
been very well treated by this Government,—that the 
starving people in the West have been very generously 
dealt with, that the tenant-farmers have now much 
brighter prospects before them, that the industries of 
Ireland are being fostered, that only the moonlighters and 
the boycotters, and the agitators who ‘stimulate them, 
have been punished. All this has made a great impression, 
and if only the English democracy were not thoroughly 
weary of the Irish Question, it would have made so great 
an impression that the Government would be very 
popular with the English people, instead of being re- 
garded as representing the cause of tyranny. It is 
only where the Irish Question has in great measure 
faded from view, and the old conflict has been raging as to 
which of the two parties most heartily favours the popular 
cause, that the Government have lost ground. The natural 
tendency of democracies to be weary of the people who are 
in, and to incline doubtfully, but on the whole steadily, to 
those who are out, threatens the Unionist majority; but 
there is no longer anything like enthusiasm for Irish 
Home-rule. 

The consequence is, that where there is anything that 
the people really value which is threatened by the Glad- 
stonians,—as, for instance, the Scotch Establishment,—it 
seems most probable that the General Election will show 
a great cooling of the enthusiasm with which Mr. Gladstone 
has hitherto been regarded; but that in constituencies which 
do not fear any attack on a popular institution,—the Union, 
which is, we hope, a popular institution, not being regarded 
as seriously threatened in the eyes of Gladstonians, so little 
of statesmanship is there among the electors at large,—the 
democracy is disposed to give the periodic swing to the 
political pendulum, and try what “the outs” will do for 
them which “the ins” have not done. That is the danger 
with which the Unionists have to contend. There will be 
no “boom” for Irish Home-rule at the General Election. 
There may be a profound indifference to the decision on 
that question and a consequent disposition to change the 
Government, in many constituencies. We may, however, 
feel some confidence that exactly where the Irish Question 
is most prominent, the success of the Government will be 
the greatest. 


THE EXPULSION OF QUEEN NATALIE. 


: i public interested in foreign politics should not allow 

the melodramatic character of the recent incident in 
Servia to blind them to its serious side. Certainly, as a 
mere scene, it belonged rather to the opera than to any 
political stage. A beautiful Queen of thirty-three, dressed 
carefully for a sorrow-stricken rédle, with her eyes all 
swimming, and waves of glorious black hair tumbling to 
her waist, forced by ferocious gendarmes io her carriage 
through surging crowds of horror-struck citizens, all ready 
to kill and be killed on behalf of oppressed virtue and 
maternal sentiment,—that wants nothing but the shivering 
music to make a grand sensation on any boards. The 
rush of the citizens, too, the rescue of suffering innocence, 
and the triumphal return to the Palace, would all furnish 
incidents that an accomplished librettist, with a scene- 
painter to help him, could use well, and which a prima 
donna with a genius for emotional singing would turn 
to the highest account. The expulsion is a grave 
matter, nevertheless, and may cost more lives than 
those already sacrificed. Queen Natalie is a wronged 
wife, an oppressed mother, and a lady against whom 
the scandal-mongers of the most scandalous little Court 
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in Europe have never breathed a word; but she is 
also a Slav woman, full of ambitions, loving dignity, and 
with the kind of determination which you see in the 
Nihilists, a power of shutting down the will till it cannot 
be unlocked again. She has, as we have never doubted, and 
as the incidents of her arrest have proved, been making a 
party for herself in Belgrade, of which the Radical 
Government of Servia at length grew afraid. If she 
succeeded wholly and won over the troops, she might upset 
them all, and become Queen Regent, with her son, the 
nominal King, completely in her hands; while if she 
partly succeeded, and became a ruling influence, her hus- 
band, King Milan, would infallibly appear on the scene, 
and as the favourite of the Army, might abolish the Con- 
stitution as unworkable, and resume power. He is not an ad- 
mirable person, judged by any code whatever ; but he is the 
ablest of living Servians, he is the heir of the liberator 
of the country, and Eastern Europe has a large tolerance 
for unbridled whim. The Radical Government decided, 
therefore, probably on just the same arguments as in- 
fluenced the French Chamber to expel the Orleans Princes, 
that Queen Natalie must go. She might be dangerous 
even abroad, but at least Belgrade and the leading soldiers 
would no longer feel the charm of her personality. They 
told her so at intervals for months, never eliciting any reply 
except that “ her Majesty was within her legal and natural 
rights, and would yield them only to force ;” and at last, 
pressed on all sides, by King Milan, by their own party 
leaders, and by their own fears, they decided to employ 
the force which the lady challenged. According to English 
ideas, they had not a particle of legal authority, for 
whether the divorce held good or not—and it was un- 
deniably bad—Queen Natalie was a naturalised Servian, 
with a complete right to reside in Belgrade so long as she 
pleased. The Skuptschina, it is true, had expressed a 
desire that she should be removed; but the resolution was 
not voted without reluctance, and the pious wish even of a 
Parliament is not exactly a law. The limits of executive 
right when public safety is imperilled are, however, hard 
to draw, and the Government being sure, if it succeeded, 
of a bill of indemnity, at last made up its mind and acted 
on its decision, but in acting, blundered outrageously. A 
coup d’état of that kind should be struck at once, in silence, 
and with irresistible force,—should be, in fact, the bolt out 
of the blue to which it is usually compared. The Servian 
Government, on the contrary, allowed the news of their 
intention to reach the Queen, who was therefore enabled 
to warn her friends to be ready, and to arm her household 
with revolvers. They sent at first only a civil force, and 
they placed the Queen in full daylight in a carriage 
which had to traverse the streets in order to reach the 
railway-station. That was almost to invite a rising, and 
the moment the situation was perceived, it came. Her 
partisans, headed by the armed students, beat off the 
gendarmes, turned the carriage, and carried the rescued 
Queen back in triumph to the Palace, turning afterwards 
to attack some cavalry who had advanced to the relief of 
the police. The cavalry of course dispersed them, but they 
had to fire to do it; every horseman was wounded ; and the 
fruit of the day, if not its honours, rested with the Queen. 
The Cabinet had, however, gone too far to draw back; 
to recede was to leave the Queen mistress in Belgrade; a 
meeting was held at midnight, and before dawn the Queen 
was seized, apparently by actual physical force, but possibly 
only after a forcible breaking down of the Palace doors, 
and carried to the station, whence she was conveyed to 
Austrian territory, where official feeling has, except as re- 
gards the divorce, always been favourable to her husband. 
Violence of this kind, even if it seems to succeed for a 
moment, is always attended with one fatal consequence. 
It compels the civil Government to rely more entirely upon 
the armed force, which alone protects them from the 
vengeance of the citizens, and therefore to conciliate the 
soldiery. These latter are in Servia highly discontented 
with the Radical Administration ; they will not be soothed 
by the hatred they have excited in the capital; and as they 
can rule the country if they please, it may be necessary, in 
order to quiet them, to find them an occupation. This 
can only be war, and war only with Bulgaria, for 
Servia has not the strength to fight either Russia 
or Austria, and she has no quarrel, or at least no 
avowed quarrel, with Roumania. A rumour has there- 
fore sprung up that the Servian Government intends to in- 
vade Bulgaria, and there is in it more probability than usual. 








There are plenty of pretexts, and one or two, connected 
with legal boundaries, of a rather serious kind. The Servian 
officers, it is known, long to efface the stain which the 
defeat of Slivnitza left, as they think, upon the national 
reputation. The Servian Government knows that a 
successful war would solidify its position, and thinks that, 
with no Prince Alexander to command the Bulgarians, 
with aid from Montenegro, and with the good-will at least 
of St. Petersburg, the war might be successful, and would 
be, at all events, a war with limited liability. If Russia 
means war, she would, if they were defeated, de- 
fend them; and if she means peace, she would insist, 
as the condition of peace, that the terms enforced by the 
victors should not be unendurable, and should leave 
Servia much in her old position. That was what happened 
before, when Prince Alexander was stripped of the whole 
advantage of his victory; and it is not unreasonable for 
Servians to think it would happen again. The calculation 
is not without astuteness, the Servians have been arming 
for months, and nothing would be less surprising than a 
challenge to Sofia in the shape of an armed rush, which 
must, of course, be unhesitatingly accepted. 

It is possible, of course, that the Government of Servia 
may hesitate, or that either Austria or Russia may 
peremptorily forbid the contest; but there is no par- 
ticular reason for accepting that optimist opinion. The 
Government of Servia are probably right, from their 
point of view, in thinking that nothing but victory can 
release them from their endless troubles, and restore 
to authority the prestige sacrificed by King Milan’s 
abdication, and the muddle which has prevailed in Bel- 
grade ever since. Defeat would no doubt overthrow them ; 
but then, they probably expect to be overthrown without 
defeat, and in either case the consequence of overthrow is 
exile. As to Austria, she is slow to take great resolutions, 
and may well hesitate, by occupying Servia, to challenge 
Russia to a combat single-handed. Germany is in no way 
bound to interfere in such a struggle for the Balkans, and 
would have enough to do in warily watching France, and 
preparing to intervene if her ally should be pressed to a 
dangerous extent, an extent, that is, which would make a 
compact with St. Petersburg seem to the Hapsburgs the 
easiest road out. Russia, of course, could forbid the 
duel, but why should she? While Austria remains 
quiet, the struggle must be all to her advantage; for if 
Servia is defeated, she can earn gratitude by “saving” 
Servia; while if Bulgaria is defeated, that is precisely 
what her ingratitude in rejecting Russian dictatorshi 
deserves. To sit quiet, and yet see M. Stambouloff humbled, 
Prince Ferdinand driven from his throne, and Bulgaria 
rendered insolvent, would be a luxurious position for the 
Czar, who honestly looks on the Bulgarians as Slavs 
whom his father saved from the Turk, and who have 
ever since behaved as ill-conditioned rebels. . The situa- 
tion, we should say, has more chance of war in it than any 
which has arisen for some years. 

It is not, of course, in any way certain that a war in the 
Balkans, if it broke out, must involve the greater Powers. 
They could keep a ring if they pleased, and they would 
have just as many reasons for keeping it as they have for 
keeping the peace now. Russia and Austria are not 
bound to fight because Servians and Bulgarians are 
killing each other, and no other Great Power could, if it 
tried, bring its troops into action on such a distant scene. 
The war, however, would greatly excite Slav feeling, and 
might, if Bulgaria seemed victorious, rouse a tempest in 
the Russian Army to which the Czar must either yield, 
or be prepared for dangerous discontent. The Russians 
hate the Austrians, and to see the Bulgarian side, which is 
the Austrian side, prevail, would be almost unendurable to 
Pan-Slavists, with whom no Czar ever breaks, and to whom 
the present Czar has repeatedly shown his sympathy. Itis 
always best to separate Ministers from Sovereigns, because 
that allows to the latter the opportunity of retreat ; but no 
Minister in St. Petersburg would have ventured, unless 
sure of sanction, to condone the kidnapping of Prince 
Alexander. On the other hand, the Bulgarians could 
hardly be defeated without Turks taking the field, and 
the moment Turkey is in movement, religious forces begin 
to work with a strength which has often paralysed the 
strongest resolutions of statesmen. It is possible for the 
Powers to stand neutral, for they were neutral in the 
previous war; but it must be immensely difficult, and may 
al any moment become impossible. Let us hope that 
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sense may prevail at Belgrade, but certainly it looks as 
if the ruling men there were taking counsel of despair, 
and ready to face any result rather than bear with the 
imbroglio any longer. They have terminated one great 
difficulty by a resort to the strong hand, and they may 
endeavour to remove the remainder after the same fashion. 
From the moment war was declared, the Government 
would, at all events, be unquestioned masters in Servia. 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE FLAW IN 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


ORD SALISBURY’S short speech at Glasgow on the 
chief flaw in Parliamentary government is very 
interesting, though he is obliged to confess that he sees no 
remedy for the flaw which he detects. It is, he says, a 
very serious mischief that Members of Parliament have 
two more or less incompatible functions,—the one, to elect 
and dismiss Cabinets ; the other, to settle what may be more 
or less aptly described as the business of the nation rather 
than its policy. Of course, when political questions involve 
matters of great and disputed political principle, it is quite 
right as well as necessary that they should be confided to 
the Cabinet to mould, and should be treated by Parliament 
as involving the fate of Governments. But when, as often 
happens, a measure does not involve questions of high policy 
and political principlt, but merely questions of expediency 
and experience,—as, for example, to mention Lord Salis- 
bury’s chief illustration of the class referred to, the Scotch 
measure for amending the procedure in the case of private 
Bills,—it would be dealt with far more effectually if the 
deliberative body concerned in passing it had no power 
over the fate of the Government, and were not disturbed in 
its judgment by a constant wish on one side of the House 
to confirm the Government in its place, and a constant 
wish on the other side of the House to shake the stability 
of the Government. Lord Salisbury suggested, for instance, 
that if it be true, as is alleged, that Mr. Sexton has made 
three hundred speeches on the Irish Land Bill, it can only 
be because he feels the necessity of making the weight of 
his influence felt against a Government which resists Irish 
Home-rule, and not because he regards his three hundred 
speeches as likely to improve very much the character of 
the Bill with which he is dealing. Had the Bill been a 
local one introduced into the Corporation of Dublin during 
his Mayoralty, no one can imagine that, however difficult 
the question it dealt with, he would have found it neces- 
sary to make three hundred speeches for the purpose of 
improving it. It was the reflex influence of his criticisms 
and obstruction on the fate of the Government itself, 
not the effect which he desired to produce on the struc- 
ture of the Bill, which produced most of these speeches. 
Had the only desire of Irish Members been to get as good 
a Land Bill as possible, and had they not known that their 
obstruction would weaken and their support strengthen 
the Government which introduced that Bill, Mr. Sexton 
would have made perhaps thirty speeches at most, in 
place of three hundred. And so it will be, suggests Lord 
Salisbury, as to the measure for amending the private- 
Bill procedure in Scotland. That measure will be delayed 
and obstructed, not because the Members who delay and 
obstruct it are deeply convinced that it might be greatly 
improved, but because they very well know that if it 
passes easily, the Government will get credit for having 
deliberated wisely and resolved well; while if it excites 
great opposition and wastes a great deal of time, the 
Government will suffer a certain amount of obloquy. As 
Lord Salisbury deeply regrets this superfluous and 
enormous waste of time and energy in’ discussing and 
delaying measures which are not discussed and de- 
layed in the direct interest of the public, but only in the 
indirect interest of the public so far as it is affected by 
the credit or discredit of the Government, he very much 
wishes that as much national business as possible should 
be transacted by bodies which do not keep one eye on the 
business, and the other eye on the indirect consequences 
likely to result from either confirming the Government in 
power, or from displacing them. So far as this goes, 
Lord Salisbury declares himself a Home-ruler. In other 
words, he would like to see as much business as possible 
done by bodies which are not divided by party animosity 
and party enthusiasm. If it were possible to have two 
separate Assemblies for every Parliamentary State, the 
one to determine questions involving large policy and 





personal confidence, and the other to determine questions 
of expediency and prudence which ought not to be 
affected at all by such considerations, Lord Salis- 
bury would evidently like to have them. As the con- 
ditions under which he spoke did not permit him 
to enlarge on party topics, he was only able to indicate 
that he did not favour Home-rule in Ireland by explaining 
that Local Government could not be safely conceded 
without the greatest precautions to any country in which 
there is a fierce chronic struggle between two races or two 
creeds. But if he had been at liberty to speak at length 
on political controversy, he would, of course, have noted 
that to give Ireland any Local Government from which 
party issues should be excluded, would be to give Ireland 
what it does not want, and would scornfully reject. It is 
chiefly for the sake of having a great focus of violent con- 
troversy and debate in the very heart of their island, that 
Irishmen are so eager for Home-rule, and not at all for 
Lord Salisbury’s reason, that Ireland is injured by the 
confusion between her home interests and the party 
feeling which larger questions necessarily excite. Sup- 
posing that Ireland could be offered two representative 
Assemblies, the one for political conflict and the other 
for local business, the former would be the only one 
for which she would feel the slightest desire. A repre- 
sentative Assembly whence all fierce party conflict should 
be effectually banished, would be to the Irish Party the 
offer of a mere white elephant of which they would have 
no desire to avail themselves. 

But even if the division of national affairs between 
affairs involving questions of principle and large policy, 
and questions involving only local knowledge and ex- 
perience and the smaller municipal sagacities, did not, as 
Mr. Gladstone once thought it did, transcend “the wit 
of man,” it is not easy to conceive how it would be possible 
to exclude all legislation involving large areas of territory 
from the strictly political and more general Parliament. 
How would it be possible, for instance, to determine the rail- 
way policy of the country, or the lighthouse policy of the 
country, without any relation to the official needs of the 
Government in time of war? How would it be possible to 
determine the educational policy of the country without 
reference to the political reasons for promoting or for ob- 
structing the formation of a shrewd political electorate ? 
We quite recognise the extreme inconvenience and mischief 
of the double set of motives which influence our representa- 
tives in considering measures which the country needs,—the 
simple and direct motive inspiring the wish to get the best 
possible measure, and the oblique and indirect motive in- 
spiring the wish to subordinate the attempt to get the best 
possible measure, to the attempt to get rid of the worst 
possible Government. But we cannot see any remedy for 
that double set of motives except in cases where the proper 
authority is one of very limited local extent, like a County 
Council. And that is, we suppose, Lord Salisbury’s view also, 
since he only encourages the attempt to enlarge municipal 
authority in cases where municipal authority, more or 
less limited, is sufficient. He evidently does not see how 
areas co-extensive with a nation can be dealt with by any 
authority less than that which regulates the general policy 
of the nation. It is virtually impossible to keep the more 
homely business of the nation out of the hands which 
control the greater issues of national life. Nor, if it were 
possible, would it, we think, be desirable. No doubt it is very 
inconvenient, and may, as we all know by experience, be for a 
generation together very prejudicial, to place it in the power 
of a disaffected fraction of the nation to put drags on all the 
common wheels of every-day movement, just because it is not 
allowed at its own pleasure to break away from the nation, 
and set up a Legislature and Administration of its own. 
But that is an inconvenience or a mischief inseparable from 
asserting over a reluctant section of the nation the authority 
of the whole nation, and cannot really be removed by an 
artificial attempt to distinguish between national business 
which is not of a political kind, and national business 
which is. Besides, it is not well to remove all occa- 
sions for gauging the disposition of parties to sacrifice 
party to patriotic feeling. If Unionists may complain 
justly, as they often do, of the disposition of the 
Opposition to import party considerations into business 
which is wholly outside the domain of party principles, 
they often have in candour to acknowledge, as Lord 
Salisbury acknowledged frankly enough on Wednesday, 
that Mr. Gladstone has refrained sedulously from making 
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party questions of international disputes which would be 
seriously prejudiced by any partisan treatment. And since 
we have to make this acknowledgment, far from its being 
desirable that the opportunity for the self-restraint of party 
leaders should not be given, it is, on the contrary, highly 
desirable that in cases where it could only be avoided by 
elaborate artificial provisions, it should be given, and that 
each party in turn should set the example of refraining from 
subordinating disputes in which party principles are not in- 
volved and never ought to be involved, to the advantage of 
its own strategy or tactics. It is a serious misfortune when 
party animosities rise so high that this sort of self-restraint 
disappears. But the true remedy is not to exclude artificially 
as many home questions as possible from the purview of 
Parliamentary debate, but to raise Parliamentary debate 
to a level at which either party would be ashamed to find 
excuses for poisoning neutral questions with the virus of 
party feeling. A party that cannot co-operate cordially 
with its opponents on all really neutral ground, is a party 
that has lost all virtue, dignity, and right to national 
respect. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE MUSSULMAN 
WORLD. 


ORD SALISBURY’S view of the relation of England 
to the Mussulman world, which occupied a con- 
siderable space in his speech of Wednesday at Glasgow, 
is of considerable moment. It deals with an enormous 
area; it indicates, though with a certain hesitation, due 
no doubt to the danger of rousing international jealousies, 
a definite line of policy; and it is on one subject, which 
may hereafter become the most pressing of all such sub- 
jects, startlingly, perhaps even imprudently, frank. The 
Premier’s governing idea obviously is, that the influence of 
the West on the Mussulman world is, on the whole, bene- 
ficial and reviving ; that where the West rules Mussulmans, 
it “ regenerates” their social system; and that where it 
only influences them, it impels them slowly towards a day 
of better things. He illustrates this position by quoting 
first of all, the contentment of the great Mussulman popula- 
tion of India, now nearly or quite as numerous as the white 
population of the United States, and apparently loyal to its 
Western rulers, certainly quite obedient to the laws they 
have established. His next justification is the revival of 
Egypt, upon which he grows even eloquent, declaring it 
to be “‘one of the most wonderful things that this genera- 
tion has seen,” and to yield “a prospect of brightening and 
increasing industry and growing prosperity.” Even in 
Persia and Turkey there are, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, 
signs of progress. The Shahisa “very enlightened” man, 
and having beheld in England “a picture of the results of 
accumulation and enterprise which he never expected to see,” 
he is anxious to give his people a share in them, and is 
encouraging material improvement. The Sultan also, a 
man of “ most intense tenacity of will,” is “ devoting him- 
self with unexampled assiduity to repair the confusion ” 
in which he found his Empire, and though there is much 
suffering still, there is a steady progress. Therefore, says 
Lord Salisbury, let us continue to prop up the Mussulman 
States, for if they fall, all the world will be disturbed. 
“When a nation falls, there is no testamentary distribu- 
tion of its goods,” only a quarrel for every possession it 
may leave behind. 

That is a clear statement, and so far as it indicates the 
immediate policy to be pursued, it is probably a well-judged 
one. For the moment, we can do nothing else but 
“influence” the Mussulman Powers, and hope that their 
efforts towards material progress may produce satisfactory 
results. We should disturb all the world if we attacked 
them, and they will not voluntarily surrender to us any 
kind of direct rule. We can, therefore, only advise, and 
to advise with any effect, we must be looked upon as 
friends. But the total effect of Lord Salisbury’s account 
is a little too optimistic. Where England rules, no 
doubt the improvement in the Mussulman’s social system 
is extraordinarily marked. In India, for instance, the 
Mussulmans under our century of rule have perceptibly 
advanced, have doubled their numbers, have learned 
to live in peace with their Hindoo neighbours, have 
reformed justice within their semi-dependent States, 
and have developed a noteworthy and rather unex- 
pected loyalty to the British Throne, which they dis- 
tinctly prefer to any system of self-government as 
yet proposed. We do not say they are happier than of 








old, for to a Mussulman ascendency is of the essence of 
happiness, and they have lost that; but they are more 
secure, less violent, better educated, and with greater 
capacity for enjoying, and therefore desiring, what the 
West thinks civilisation. In Egypt, the picture is more 
striking still. Egypt is small and manageable, and the 
down-trodden five millions there are, under our dominance, 
enjoying more security, more justice, better education, 
and a larger share of the wealth they produce than they 
ever obtained before. The taxes are levied without tor- 
ture, no man is torn from his home to work without pay, 
and though justice is slow and imperfect, it will this very 
year be obtainable even by the poor. If Egypt were ours, 
its Mahommedanism would not prevent us from making it 
a very happy place. But we are not so confident of the 
effect of European “influence” in countries where we 
possess no power of giving orders. We question if the 
Shah’s readiness to grant “ concessions,” which is his 
notion of material improvement, does arrest the decay of 
his people, or prevent the shocking oppressions practised 
in his remoter provinces, or tend in any way to rebuild his 
thousands of ruined villages. Persia needs a thorough 
change in the spirit of its administration, and we question 
whether, if it could be left to itself, the people would not, 
through a change of dynasty or other revolution, secure a 
much more far-reaching kind of “reform” than either 
we or any other Power shall secure for them out of per- 
mission to put up telegraphs, build railways, or introduce 
paper currency. If the condition of the people is to be the 
test, Persia and the thin relic of its settled population— 
now less than the population of Belgium—would be far 
better off under the government of the Czar, which, even 
as regards material progress, has done far more for the 
Caucasus, a province supposed to be behindhand, than 
the Shah has done for any corner of his dominion. 
As to Turkey, does the “tenacious will of the Sultan” 
protect anything except his own autocracy? Ask the 
Macedonians, the Armenians, the Christians of Asia 
Minor, even the Arabs included within the Empire. We 
do not say there is no improvement; probably there is 
some, and it is because despair, which is always silent, 
has disappeared that the outcry is so loud; but it is im- 
provement produced by the decay of Ottoman rule, not by 
any alteration in its methods due to Western influence, 
which cannot even preserve an ancient community like the 
Nestorians from being harried at will by the Kurds, who 
are protected because, when resistance comes, they will 
furnish such good irregulars! With Russian ambition to 
be controlled, it may be needful for the prosperity, and 
even safety, of Europe to “ prop up” the withering 
Ottoman domination; but if the happiness of the 
people were alone to be considered, a free-fight would 
probably emancipate a majority. We by no means 
assert that such a fight could be tolerated; we are not 
discussing that to-day; we only maintain that serious 
improvement in the Mussulman world is confined to those 
regions, such as India, Egypt, and Zanzibar, where British 
rule is direct, and suspends the operation of the sovereign 
Mussulman idea that within the territory of the faith only 
a Mahommedan can have rights, the remainder having only 
a claim—a claim dependent on their submissiveness—to 
mercy. Turks left to themselves might be capable of a 
sort of civilisation, though they have never produced any, 
and Arabs set up a real civilisation of a kind in Bagdad 
and Granada; but Mussulmans ruling non-Mussulman 
races only deteriorate their character. 


There is, however, one marked exception to Lord Salis- 
bury’s optimism about Mussulmans. He clearly does not 
believe in Morocco. Its condition, indeed, rouses in him 
a wrath which he expresses in language such as is rarely 
heard from a Foreign Secretary describing an independent 
State, and such as, we fear, will make Sir C. Ewan-Smith’s 
position very unpleasant indeed. ‘ Morocco still remains 
the home of the worst abuses, of the greatest cruelty, of 
the greatest ignorance and backwardness in all that con- 
duces to prosperity or humanity. It is there that we hear 
of the most terrible cruelties, and we have no power to 
prevent them, and some day or other—there is no danger 
threatening now, or I should not mention it—but some day 
or other Morocco will be as great a trouble to Europe, and 
will carry with it as great a menace to the peace of Europe, 
as the other Mahommedan communities further in the 
East used to be twenty or thirty years ago.” That 


is a perfectly just description, but then, is not the 
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justice of the words a proof that there is in Mahom- 
medan civilisation a tendency to dry-rot? Why should 
the Moors in Morocco be so bad? They are not an 
incompetent race, but the same “ Arabs” who reigned in 
Spain, and who even in their present land once founded a 
civilisation the relics of which are the delight of travellers 
and artists. They have been for centuries as free as 
Americans from foreign menace or interference. They 
possess one of the richest countries in the world, and 
seated as they are on the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
they oceupy a position which should give them unequalled 
facilities for the acquisition of wealth. Their dynasty is 
purely native, their social system precisely what they have 
chosen to make it. Yet Morocco is an opprobrium to the 
world, infinitely worse governed than China or Japan or 
Siam, and filled with a people declining yearly in strength, 
and who have lost every ancient quality except their fanatic 
hatred of all that is Christian or European. Morocco is 
the perfect example of an independent Mussulman com- 
munity, and every one knows that it must die speedily, 
and may, in dying, inflict unnumbered woes on Europe. 
It is kept up only by the jealousies of the Powers, 
and when it falls, France, Italy, and Spain will tear 
each other to pieces to obtain shares in the great 
inheritance. Prop it up therefore, counsels Lord Salis- 
bury ; but is not that precisely what we have been doing, 
with no result except the one which the Premier himself 
describes? If the security of Europe requires the existence 
of Morocco, be it so; but if the object is the good of the 
Moorish people, they would be infinitely better governed 
by France, by Italy, or even by Spain. Lord Salisbury’s 
policy is a wise one for the hour; but if ever the good of 
the peoples becomes the dominant object of Europe, the 
Mussulman Empires now propped up for fear of European 
complications, will be allowed to fall, even if their fall 
involves their transfer to European hands. 


THE PROBABILITY OF ANOTHER WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


RE we to have another Boer War in South Africa ? 

It looks at the present moment very like it. For 
months past it has been rumoured that a large section of 
the Boers of the Transvaal Republic, discontented with the 
immigration of English settlers, and with the favour shown 
towards them by the Government of Pretoria, which they 
have lifted from its financial slough of despond into sol- 
vency and a surplus, had resolved to organise a grand 
“trek,” or armed emigration, into Mashonaland, the 
territory of the South Africa Company, and there, in 
a great district called Banyailand, to build up a Republic 
of their own. The rumour, at first disbelieved, turned 
out to be correct. The Dutch farmers are angrily discon- 
tented ; they are excited by reports of the climate, the 
fertility, and above all the emptiness, of Mashonaland ; 
and they have, it is believed by well-informed men, 
organised the “trek” on the most extensive scale. No 
fewer than twenty thousand farmers, with their slaves, 
their cattle, and their pastors, intend to emigrate to 
Banyailand, divide the land among them in the huge farms 
which they prefer, and set up a Government of their own, 
under which they can pass any labour laws they please 
for the Blacks, keep out foreigners at their own discretion, 
and await in peace and plenty those developments through 
which, as thousands of them fully believe, the good Lord 
will give them South Africa for their own. As the farmers 
are all armed and mounted, accustomed to act in concert, 
and possessed of some rudimentary knowledge of war, there 
is no local force which can resist their advance, and an appeal 
has been necessarily made to the British Government, 
which found itself in a position allowing of no hesitation. 
Mashonaland has been granted by charter to the British 
South Africa Company, and the intention to trek into it 
in such numbers and with such objects, is therefore an in- 
tention to carry out an invasion for conquest in British 
territory. A formal warning was therefore sent, through 
the High Commissioner of South Africa, to Mr. Kruger, 
President of the Transvaal Republic, warning him that 
the expedition would be regarded by the British Govern- 
ment as an act of hostility, and calling on him to exert his full 
constitutional power to prevent it, and to keep his agree- 
ments with the British Government. President Kruger, 


who, as we remarked a fortnight since, does not want to lose 
so many Dutch subjects, and to be left stranded among an 





English population, readily obeyed, and issued a proclama- 
tion calculated, as he thought, to ‘damp the trek,”—that 
is, cause the relinquishment of the expedition. It was 
thought that this would be amply sufficient, and that with 
their own Government standing aloof, the Cape Govern- 
ment angry though disconcerted, and the British Govern- 
ment openly menacing, even the Dopper Boers, who have 
a fanatical belief in their special mission, would postpone 
their design to a more convenient opportunity. ‘They are 
a little harassed by the complaints of their sons, who 
want to marry, and do not care to marry on less than 
6,400 acres apiece ; but they are a patient people, and not 
as yet inconveniently crowded even in the Transvaal, 
which is as large as the United Kingdom and has a white 
population of about two to the square mile. It seemed 
probable that they would, not indeed yield—a Boer never 
yields—but wait patiently for a decade or two. 

It is now reported, however, that the trek has not been 
abandoned. The farmers are still determined, and are 
collecting ; and if they once get into motion, they will hardly 
be stopped by any action of President Kruger’s. He 
is not in earnest, to begin with, or not in earnest enough 
to quarrel with his own countrymen; and if he were, 
he has not the force with which to arrest such an ex- 
pedition. He has plenty of experienced though not 
trained officers, and some thousands of farming militia— 
the men who defeated us at Majuba Hill—but he cannot 
compel them to turn out against their own will, and they 
certainly will not turn out in order to kill Dutchmen for 
Englishmen’s advantage. They dislike us too much for 
that, with a dislike founded on a radical difference of 
aspirations. He can, therefore, only persuade, and per- 
suading a Boer when he has made up his mind, hears the 
word of the Lord, and sees a good farm in front of him 
obtainable by a little toil, is about as useful a waste of 
energy as persuading a phonograph to originate conversa- 
tion for itself. If the Boers resolve to go, they will go; and 
if they go, unless defeated in open battle, they will arrive, 
and will take possession of the most fertile districts 
assigned to the South Africa Company. That defeat can, 
as we will shortly show, only come from regiments in her 
Majesty’s service. 

It is true Mr. Rhodes is wild with rage, open, confessed 
rage such as reveals a new side to his character, and Mr. 
Rhodes is a formidable person; but in this particular 
instance his hands are tied. He can, no doubt, as Chair- 
man of the South Africa Company, dispose of a good many 
men, armed police, miners out of luck, farmers seeking 
farms, and so on; but they are as yet nothing like the 
number which would be required to arrest such a stampede, 
not so well armed as the Boers, and with nothing like their 
ability for the severe marching and fighting necessary to be 
done. Mr. Rhodes is also Premier of Cape Colony, but 
as such he cannot dispose of any force, and can hardly 
even try openly to raise volunteers; for his position 
depends on the fact that he is the favourite of the 
Afrikanders, or Dutchmen in British territory, and the 
Afrikanders sympathise with the Boers of the North far 
too closely to attack them, even at Mr. Rhodes’s request. 
They may think the great trek inexpedient or inopportune, 
and may be willing to advise its abandonment; but they 
will not shoot fellow-Dutchmen, or pay for shooting them, on 
any pretence whatever, but will rather break with Mr. 
Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes knows that quite well, and in a 
speech delivered at Paarl on April 22nd, confessedly lost 
his temper, and, so to speak, swore aloud at the trekkers 
and all their plans. Their leaders were, he said, “ scoun- 
drels,” who were doing all this mainly to punish him 
personally because he had refused to give them “so 
many globular thousands”—‘ globular thousands’ for 
‘round thousands,’ is a little too sonorous—for an old 
concession in Mashonaland, derived from an inferior 
chief who had no right to give it. He would not, how- 
ever, yield to them; and “if they continue this affair, 
and will not accept our rule and law,” then there 
would be “a difference,” by which he means a quarrel 
to the death, between him and them, and he would 
throw up his position as Cape Premier—which, with 
the Afrikanders hostile, would be untenable—and stand 
forward as Chairman of the South Africa Company alone. 
Mr. Rhodes is truly in a royal rage, but that only shows 
that the trek is formidable, not that he can stop it of 
his own resources. In truth, if it is to assume the pro- 
portions which the Cape papers allege, he can do nothing of 
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the kind, though he may give information, local know- 
ledge, and scouts to the commander of her Majesty’s 
forces, which must soon make their appearance in Mashona- 
land, or rather, on the track of the Dutch emigrants who, 
according to Mr. Rhodes ard most other authorities, will 
shortly invade the province. He is only an individual, 
after all, though it pleases him sometimes to talk a little 
like a King, and it takes a regular Government to prepare 
and set in motion forces equal to cope with great move- 
ments like that now threatened by the farmers of the 
Transvaal. 

We do not see that Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone in 
his place, could have done otherwise than prohibit this 
trek, or can, if it is persisted in, do otherwise than drive 
the trekkers back by armed force into the Transvaal. It 
is a clear invasion by an armed force of a British province, 
with the intention of rooting up British authority; and if 
we are to yield to force of that sort because it is difficult 
or expensive to resist, we may as well surrender all inten- 
tion of founding a South African Empire, and leave the 
work to Colonists who will perform it in a very different 
spirit from ours. There is no righteousness in such 
shirking, but only a lazy desire for comfort, and a disposi- 
tion to avoid an obligation if it costs us anything either 
in energy or in cash. Indeed, the Government has 
given a direct promise to fight if Mashonaland is 
threatened, and if it breaks it, will lose all beneficial 
authority throughout South Africa, and, indeed, all 
authority whatever not supported by visible physical 
force. There is nothing for it but fighting, if the trek 
proceeds ; but we confess we say so without any pleasure. 
We do not like to see this incessant increase of our respon- 
sibilities undertaken before the democracy is half-awake to 
its huge task, and without any adequate increase to the 
force which a growing Empire like ours requires to defend 
it. We should like to be more certain, too, as to what 
these Chartered Companies really mean, and whether their 
agent will be really a Colonial Governor trying hard to 
leave the world a little better than he found it, or only 
a mercantile adventurer intent on gain for his Com- 
pany, and, except in the matter of railways and steamers, 
not a much better ruler than a Boer. It is not our 
fault that the Boers will not agree with us, but have fought 
us step by step as they fell backward from the Cape to the 
Orange River, from Natal to the Transvaal, and now from 
the Transvaal to Mashonaland ; but it is a curious destiny 
which, in a land of blacks and pagans, forces the only two 
white and Christian races into continuous killing of each 
other through nearly a century of time. At all events, if 
we do fight—and we see no way of avoiding it that is not 
shameful—let us be very sure that the land we fight for 
is decently governed, and that justice is not sacrificed by 
these buffer Companies out of mere greed of gain. Mr. 
Rhodes is a great man, but if these Boers would enter 
Mashonaland, slavery and all, without upsetting his 
authority, would he be quite so deeply grieved ? 





THE ANTI-CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


7 twenty-third Congress of the Societies which, by 
a fiction that does more credit to their hearts than 
to their heads, continue to call themselves “ Co-operative,” 
has been held this week at Lincoln. So far as words and 
figures go, nothing could have been more satisfactory than 
the proceedings. The “ Co-operative” Societies are 
flourishing greatly. In twenty-five years, the annual 
business of the retail stores has grown from four millions 
to twenty-eight millions ; and the business of the wholesale, 
from nil to ten millions. That is conspicuous progress of 
a sort, and if the object of Co-operation were to swell 
the volume of joint-stock trading, or to provide safe 
investments for the savings of working men, the delegates 
would be entitled to our hearty congratulations. In itself, 
of course, neither of these objects is other than excellent. 
Investments suitable to working men are often hard to find, 
and the production and distribution of goods for the use 
of themselves and their fellows comes in very conveniently 
to fill the gap. But trading and investment are not Co- 
operation, and if those engaged in them arrogate to them- 
selves the name of Co-operators, they do positive harm to 
the cause they profess to serve. Their prosperity is simply 
misleading. It makes people think that Co-operation is 
gaining ground, when in fact it is at most standing still. 
The Chairman’s address at Lincoln on Monday deserves 








study from this point of view. We will do Mr. Acland the 
justice to say that he was remarkably silent about the 
moral beauty of Co-operation, of which we used to 
hear so muth on these occasions. Indeed, his chief 
anxiety seemed to be to point out the difficulties which lie 
in the way of profit-sharing. Great hopes, he said, had 
been built on the system, but, with a few remarkable excep- 
tions on the Continent, not much had come of them. “ Even 
at the best it is a very difficult system to work, and is almost 
inapplicable in many trades.” It might have been expected 
that Mr. Acland would here have drawn the moral that what 
is hard for masters and workmen is comparatively easy for 
Co-operative Societies. Where each man plays a double 
part, and finds at once the labour which earns the profits 
and the capital out of which the labour is paid, the 
obstacles which stand in the way of profit-sharing in ordi- 
nary trades ought, one would think, to be greatly lessened. 
Mr. Acland is not of this opinion. His solitary observa- 
tion on the subject is that “the ideal Co-operative 
Society, where all the capital is owned by the workers, 
is admitted to be an impossibility, except in the rarest 
cases.” We are not concerned to deny this. Ideals 
are seldom realised in their integrity. But this need 
not stand in the way of their partial realisation, and what 
we should have liked to hear was what progress was being 
made towards this partial realisation. Unless some pro- 
gress is being made in this direction, the special value of 
“Co-operation” is gone. We are glad, of course, to know 
that certain working men are doing well for themselves, 
and it is interesting to learn that by joining themselves 
together they can do better for themselves than by working 
singly. But it would be equally interesting to learn 
that by working singly they can do better for themselves 
than by joining together. It is not mere concert that 
makes Co-operation, but concert for a particular purpose, 
and this purpose is the distribution of profits among all 
concerned in the undertaking. Otherwise a Co-operative 
Society does not differ from any other joint-stock under- 
taking. The so-called Co-operative Stores in London, for 
example, are worked on precisely the same principle as any 
other large firms. They distribute profits by different 
methods, but they distribute them among the same persons, 
—that is, among those who find the capital. It is obvious 
that co-operation in this sense can do nothing to ameliorate 
the relations between capital and labour. Indeed, one of 
the speakers at the Congress remarked—apparently with- 
out any consciousness on his own part, or on that of his 
hearers, that he was saying anything extraordinary or fatal 
to the principle the Congress had nominally met to pro- 
mote—that ‘there had been a tendency on the part of 
Co-operative Societies to give contracts to the lowest 
tender and the jerry-builder.” And the highest ambition 
of this same speaker went no further than that Co- 
operative Societies should pay, or stipulate that others 
should pay, “the current rate of wages.” So completely 
have the elementary ideas of Co-operation died out among 


‘its professed supporters. 


We greatly fear, however, that this singularly frank 
delegate said no more than the truth. When once a move- 
ment has left its fundamental principle behind, there is no 
saying to what depths it may descend. Now, the Co- 
operative movement has completely left its fundamental 
principle behind. Its most remarkable development is the 
Society called ‘“‘The Wholesale.” The figures in which 
this Society deals are very large. It has a capital—share 
and loan—of about one and a half millions; its sales last year 
amounted to nearly seven and a half millions; and its net 
profits were close upon £127,000. These are very creditable 
results, so far as the energy and industry of its promoters 
areconcerned. But the success of the Wholesale Society is 
not, we are sorry to say, to be set down to the account of 
Co-operation. There is not a single shred of Co-operation 
about it. In the first instance, it was established simply to 
buy goods of all kinds wholesale for the use of the Dis- 
tributing Societies. The business, being all ready-money, 
flourished exceedingly. Then the Wholesale began to take 
their spare cash from the Distributing Societies on deposit, 
and so by degrees added banking to its other functions. The 
success of the Society as a wholesale purchaser probably sug- 
gested the idea of its becoming a producer, and it has now 
several factories in full operation. It manufactures boots and 
shoes, cloth, soap, biscuits, and flour, and additions to this 
list are made from time to time. The operations of the 
Wholesale Society thus offer an admirable field for the 
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application of the Co-operative principle. All the figures 
we have quoted, their capital, their sales, their net 
profits, are as nothing compared with a satisfactory 
answer to the question: Have you shown that the interests 
of employer and workman can be made identical by a 
proper system of sharing profits? In the first instance, 
some attempt of the kind was made. The workpeople 
employed ty the Wholesale were given a small share of 
profits, according to their earnings. This, however, has 
been discontinued for some years, and now the work- 
people in the mills and workshops belonging to the Whole- 
sale are just “hands.” They receive so much in cash at 
the end of the week, and here their association with their 
employers begins and ends. By a curious fatality or in- 
tentional arrangement, this state of things has never 
been properly brought before the notice of the Con- 
gress. General resolutions have been passed in favour 
of Co-operation in the abstract, but this great Anti- 
Co-operative Society has been allowed to go its way 
unchecked. At times there has even been a talk of a strike 
among its workmen for higher wages,—a catastrophe which 
to all appearance would neither shock nor startle the 
miscellaneous crowd who profess and call themselves 
Co-operators. The influence of the Wholesale extends, 
unfortunately, over the whole Co-operative market, and 
unless it can be recalled in some degree to its original 
platform, and made once more to share its profits among 
its workmen, it is not too much to say that it is the worst 
enemy the Co-operative movement has. 








THE INFLUENZA. 

HE Influenza is talked about until the subject becomes 
tiresome ; but nevertheless, the talking cannot stop just 

yet. A new disease which threatens to visit us annually, and 
always with augmented virulence, which makes existence 
miserable while it lasts, and which selects the officers of the 
social army for its worst attacks, is altogether too annoying 
an addition to the incidents of life to be passed by in silence. 
The pestilence does not, it is true, excite the imaginative 
horror inspired by cholera or yellow-fever, because it spares 
the lives of most of its victims, and when not mortal, is dis- 
tressingly inconvenient rather than agonising; but it kills a 
great many people, and picks them out in a very alarming way. 
The fact that an unusually large number of prominent persons 
die of it, is a menacing one for a reason other than the social 
value of the victims. Not that this value is to be discarded 
in estimating the virulence of the plague. We do not believe 
in equality, and think that the additional sorrow for officers, 
when they are killed in battle, has sense for its motive rather 
than snobbishness, being, in fact, a genuinely democratic 
thought. The life which is of moment to thousands és 
more important than the life which is of moment only 
to a couple. John Smith may be quite as good as Lord 
Edward Cavendish, and quite as dear to his own be- 
longings; but if the character of Lord Edward as heir to 
a dukedom and vast estates affects the fate of thousands of 
persons in four counties—for instance, all householders in 
Barrow and Eastbourne—it is sensible as well as natural fora 
nation to be more grieved by the death of Lord Edward. 
But there is something more than this in the deaths of so 
many notabilities from influenza. They mean that the disease, 
which was supposed last year to be an accidental visitation, 
possibly generated by a Chinese flood, but which has recurred 
under totally different climatic cireumstances—in the late 
spring, for example, instead of the early winter—is inde- 
pendent of ordinary hygienic conditions. The well-nourished, 
the well-lodged, the well-attended are, if anything, more 
liable to it than the half-starved denizens of odoriferous 
slums. That is a very bad peculiarity of influenza, for it is 
an irremediable one. We can fight malaria and the diseases 
it develops by drainage and ventilation and good food, and we 
can even, if we try very hard, prevent the liabilities generated 
by overwork, exposure, and bad gin; but we cannot do any- 
thing hygienic for healtby houses, well-fed, well-clothed, and 
well-exercised men, or women who are lapped in scientific 
eare. Let us drain and ventilate as we like, and we shall not 
make streets healthier than the wards of the better hospitals; 
and it is among the nurses in those hospitals that the disease 
most closely assumes the character of an epidemic. Let 


Socialism win its struggle, and the State be converted 
into a happy dwelling occupied by a vast family party, 





and still the majority will not be better off in all necessaries 
for resisting disease than the Members of the House of 
Commons now are; and influenza has struck down at 
least 15 per cent. of them—150 per 1,000—a preposterous 
average. Teach the people the laws of health all you like, and 
the majority will be less skilled in them than the doctors; and 
of all the professions, except perhaps the politician’s, the 
doctors are suffering the most. The Lancet could tell the 
strangest stories of the way in which popular and kindly 
physicians have been suddenly overwhelmed and overworked 
by requests to take up urgent cases for brethren temporarily 
but completely prostrated. The influenza is a law to itself, a 
pest with inexplicable caprices, and that fact to reflecting minds 
very seriously increases its menacing effect. It suggests that 
we might, under certain quite possible conditions, be just as 
powerless against sickness as against death; that there are 
causes of malaise of which we as yet know nothing; that when 
we have killed out one set of weakening or destroying in- 
fluences, as for example, we may be said to have killed out small- 
pox in Ireland, or ague in the English cities, we may suddenly 
find ourselves liable to complaints quite as severe and of 
another kind. When the rich and the specially skilled are 
seized in the largest proportion, hygienic science, which is, of 
course, in its essence preventive and not curative science, 
must confess itself baffled; and that, for men of the age who 
believe in science only, is not a pleasant thought. They may 
still be satisfied that if they knew the cause, they could master 
it; but while they do not know it, that conviction is not alto- 
gether reassuring. 

This, the apparent independence of hygiene shown by the 
disease, its spiteful contempt, as it were, for scientific pre- 
cautions, is by far the most formidable specialty of influenza; 
but it has others, too, not yet perhaps quite so well defined, 
which are alarming to Englishmen. One, about which we 
shall know more next year, is its tendency to increase in force. 
The statistics have not been fully verified yet; but it is, we 
conceive, certain, from the evidence of our ears and eyes, that 
wherever or whatever it comes from—and it must, to all 
appearance, come through the air, or it could not strike ships 
at sea as it does—influenza hits its victims harder this year 
than it did last. It kills more of them, or rather, it im- 
plants in more of them a liability to speedy death from any 
subsequent seizure. Moreover, one of its most painful features, 
its effect on the mind, or, if you will, on the spirits, during 
the attack and through the early period of convalescence, is 
becoming increasingly marked. “One would think all my 
convalescents from influenza had melancholia,” remarked a 
doctor of large experience; and any one who has watched 
relatives with the disease, while himself or herself unaffected, 
will confirm the statement. The degree of nervous prostra- 
tion which this implies is quite unwarranted either by 
the duration or the intensity of the fever symptom, and 
at least looks like the action of a specific poison acting 
potently against the nervous energy, inequalities in which 
are the main cause of the astounding differences in people’s 
readiness to get well, or, as it is scientifically termed, their 
“capacity of recuperation.” This pseudo-melancholia greatly 
increases the liability to “relapses,” now recognised as so 
dangerous, and though it may not be of high importance this 
year, it will be should the disease recur again and again, and 
each time with additional strength. So also may, in England 
at least, be another peculiarity of the visitation. It is not 
ascertained as yet, but there is already a strong presumption 
that the complaint, like the east wind, picks out those 
who by constitution have what is called a “liability” to 
consumption, lung-disease, low-fever, and catching cold,—that 
is, the class of all others which in our climate it is most 
difficult to protect, and which most certainly transmits to 
descendants its disqualification for the active work of life 
Influenza is, in fact, a sort of spear-head to the more slowly 
killing weapon of pulmonary trouble which, under a hundred 
names, ravages this island and the New England States of the 
American Union. No such addition was needed; and there are 
a hundred thousand households in England, often the very 
best households, over which the mere possibility of an annual 
visitation of influenza will cast a new gloom, and kill out a 
little of what remained of hope. 

It is not a slight thing at all, this influenza, even from the 
national point of view, governed, as we shall probably always 
be, by the comparatively old; and we hope its recurrence this 
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year will stir up the profession whose business it is to combat 
such visitations, to the anxious and patient inquiry which last 
year was, we fancy, under an erroneous impression that the 
pestilence was an unaccountable accident, rather neglected. 
Sneers at doctors are, as a rule, a very cheap and very silly 
exhibition of the insolence of health. We owe nearly all, if 
not quite all, the vast hygienic improvement of late years 
mainly to their investigations, without which the quickened 
sense of philanthropy and public duty would have been only 
misdirected. In this very attack, they have been wonderfully 
careful and self-restrained; have, in London at least, avoided 
taking advantage of their great opportunity, and have pro- 
claimed everywhere with one accord that there is no specific 
for influenza, and that its victims must trust mainly to “ bed” 
as the preservative of nervous force, good nursing, and patient 
persistence in slowly recuperative diet, milk in all its forms 
being the best. That is good of the doctors; but still, they 
have always one professional fault, or merit out of place. It 
is mortal disease which really interests them, not disease 
which only harasses. They have never really helped anybody 
against “ colds,” or sea-sickness, or toothache, or any of the 
dozen minor but serious miseries of the flesh which do not 
threaten life ; and till so many of the eminent died, they were 
half-disposed to class influenza among these. They will not do 
so any more after this year, if only because the House of Com- 
mons is in such a rage with the whole of them for not being able 
to poison microbes without depositing sulphur on the ornaments 
of the Palace of Westminster, a rage which may show itself 
in all hygienic votes. We shall have good reports this time 
on the disease when it passes, and we may perhaps have some 
lucid suggestion, or, at any rate, a suggestion on which doctors 
agree, as to the best preventives. At present, everybody has 
his own panacea, though, fortunately, this year preposterous 
doses of antipyrine are not among them. It is difficult even 
for laymen to touch the subject without offering them, so we 
will yield to the weakness by ending this paper with two sug- 
gestions,—the first given only for its interest to a minute and 
rapidly decreasing class, the other because we rather believe 
in its virtue. Let snuff-takers postpone abandoning that 
dirty and ugly practice till the pestilence passes away, for the 
queer instinct of the common folk, which suddenly doubled the 
sales of Scotch snuff, has probably a basis. Tobacco is of no 
use as a prophylactic against influenza, but the thickening of 
the mucous membrane, which comes of snuff-taking, is pro- 
bably a protection, and points to a quite possible preventive. 
So also, and a much better one, is solid quinine, the only pro- 
tection against agaish fever which travellers in the tropics 
trust. Influenza is certainly an aguish fever of some sort, 
and there is no protection like a daily pill of three grains of 
quinine, a recipe which has at least this advantage, that it can 
do nobody any harm. 





THE RARITY OF HEREDITARY POETS. 


HE publication of a thin volume of very graceful poems 

by Lord Houghton reminds us how seldom it happens 

that the son of a poet is himself a poet. It does happen occa- 
sionally. The most remarkable case is undoubtedly Hartley 
Coleridge’s. Hartley Coleridge was not his father’s equal in 
genius. He could not have conceived or written either “ The 
Ancient Mariner” or “ Christabel ;” but the “lyrical ery” in 
him was even more exquisitely pure and tender than it was in 
his father. Then there is the case of Sir Aubrey de Vere and 
of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, two very genuine poets, and singularly 
resembling each other in attitude of mind, though there is not 
a trace of imitation of the father by the son. Again, there 
are the three Roscoes, grandfather, father, and son,—the 
philanthropist and historian whose poetry was of the slightest 
and most fanciful order (he wrote “The Butterfly’s Ball” and 
“ O’er the vine-covered hills and fair valleys of France, See 
the day-star of liberty rise”); William Stanley Roscoe, who 
wrote “Vala Crucis” and a few other poems of exquisite 
delicacy and beauty; and again, his son, William Caldwell 
Roscoe, who has written five or six sonnets which would 
take rank with the best of those of Hartley Coleridge himself 
for brilliancy and loveliness,—to say nothing of a fine drama 
and some very beautiful miscellaneous poems. But these are 
almost the only instances, except the one which suggested these 
remarks, that we can recall of the apparent transmission of 
poetic genius. Amongst the greatest poets, we know of no in- 





stance of inheritance of this particular faculty. There is no 
tradition even that David or Isaiah, or Homer or Aischylus, 
or Virgil or Horace, or Dante or Petrarch or Tasso, or Goethe 
or Schiller, or Béranger or Hugo, or Chaucer or Shakespeare, 
or Milton or Spenser, or Burns or Scott, or Shelley or Byron, 
transmitted any spark of their poetic genius to descendants. 
Not very frequently even does there appear to have been any 
special power even of another kind in the descendants of poets. 
Byron’s daughter was a considerable mathematician, which 
seems a curious transformation for force like Byron’s to 
undergo. Chaucer’s son was Speaker of the House of Commons 
and Ambassador to France. Many of Coleridge’s nephews and 
grand-nephews were distinguished as lawyers and writers. More 
than one of Wordsworth’s sons, brothers, and nephews were, or 
are, worthy divines and college teachers. But except in the 
case of the Coleridges, the De Veres, the Roscoes, and 
the two Lord Houghtons, we can trace no transmission 
of poetic genius. Mr. Galton, in his book on heredity, 
says that “poets are clearly not founders of families,” 
and goes on to account for this on the abstract prin- 
ciple that poets have, as a rule, strong sensuous tastes, 
and that people who have strong sensuous tastes are apt to 
go astray in life, and squander whatever power they have. 
But that is not a reason which applies at all to the great 
Hebrew prophets, who were among the greatest poets of 
earth, and yet in not one instance, we believe, is there a 
Hebrew prophet who transmitted his gifts to a descendant. 
Again, there is no reason of the kind referred to by Mr. 
Galton why Adschylus, or Sophocles, or Virgil, or Dante, 
or Milton, or Scott, or Wordsworth, should not have 
founded a family inheriting their great poetic gifts. And 
it is very remarkable in relation to the Wordsworths, at 
least, that while there is no trace of the transmission of a 
spark of the poet’s higher faculty to descendants, the serious 
and didactic impulse which sometimes exalts, and more often 
injures, his poetry, was transmitted to his descendants. In 
fact, nothing seems clearer than that the didactic attitude of 
mind is very frequently inherited, and inherited in a very 
emphatic form. The Edgeworths, the Wordsworths, the 
Stanleys, the Wilberforces, and most of all the Arnolds, show 
us how singular has been the reproduction of the didactic atti- 
tude of mind from father to son; and this, too, even in cases 
where, as in that of Matthew Arnold, there was hardly anything 
which the father believed that the son also believed, for him to 
teach, though the teaching posture of mind, and the energy 
which teaching needs, were reproduced with strange exactness, 
the whole character of the lessons taught being utterly different. 
It was the same with the Coleridges. Charles Lamb, when asked 
by Coleridge if he had ever heard him preach, replied with his 
usual stammer, that he did not think he had ever heard him do 
anythingelse. And yet while the poetical gift was transmitted 
to Hartley, and Hartley alone, the didactic animus of Coleridge 
was transmitted to Sara Coleridge, Derwent Coleridge, and 
to remoter descendants. There is probably no turn of 
mind which is so often transmitted from father to son as the 
didactic turn of mind. On the other hand, imagination and 
fancy are not often transmitted, though there are not a 
few cases‘in which father and son, or mother and son, or father 
and daughter, have had the same gift for holding the mirror up 
to society. There is Dumas pére and Dumas fils, for instance ; 
there is Mrs. Trollope and Anthony Trollope, who not only 
both drew characters with great skill and humour, but 
drew characters after a fashion in which it is impossible not 
to recognise the same mould of mind. Again, there is the 
ease of Thackeray and his daughter, though there the 
type is greatly modified. And there is the case of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his son. In all these instances there is, in 
the case of a definitely imaginative gift, a transmission of 
power as distinct as in the case of the engineering genius of the 
two Brunels and the two Stephensons. We should have been 
disposed, in the case of the two Stephensons and the two 
Brunels, to regard education as the main factor in the 
reproduction of the father’s type of ability in the son. But 
education cannot count for much, if for anything, in such a case 
as that of writers of fiction, and therefore we think it is 
to some extent open to doubt whether education should be 
credited in any large degree with the marked capacity of the 
younger Brunel and Robert Stephenson for the prosecution of 
their fathers’ work. Certainly it must be the transmission of an 


| original faculty, and not education, which can alone account 
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for the reproduction in the second and perhaps greater Pitt 
of the statesmanlike qualities and attitude of Lord Chatham. 
And, on the whole, we cannot attach anything like the 
weight which Mr. Galton evidently does attach to his ex- 
planation of the ordinary failure of poets to transmit their 
genius to their children. It is the rarest thing in the world 
for a poet like the late Lord Houghton to transmit to his son, 
with the social ease and sympathetic insight into feeling and 
character that are often transmitted, just that measure of 
fancy, imagination, and delight in the sounds and associations 
of characteristic words and rhymes and rhythms, which go to 
make the poet. The general attitude of a character,—in the 
sense in which we speak of a didactic attitude, or an ironic 
attitude, or a self-conscious attitude, or a humorous attitude, 
or a matter-of-fact attitude,—is, we believe, more frequently 
transmitted from father to son or daughter, than any 
other mental quality ; but it is very rare indeed for two poets 
who, without a trace of imitativeness, resemble each other 
even as much as Sir Aubrey de Vere and Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
oras Mr. W. Stanley Roscoe and Mr. W. Caldwell Roscoe, or as 
Richard Monckton Milnes, the first Lord Houghton, and the 
second Lord Houghton, to be in the relation of father and son. 
In none of these instances are there wanting very marked dif- 
ferences; but still, with all the real difference, no one would have 
been very much astonished if the poem on Mr. Stacy Marks’s 
“Bookworm,” for instance, by Robert, Lord Houghton, had 
been produced from the remains of Richard, Lord Houghton. 
We quote the last three verses, not to prove any very striking 
likeness (for the likeness is not very striking), but to show that 
the general type of ease and savoir-faire and lightness which 
gave to Richard Monckton Milnes the sobriquet of “ the 
cool of the evening,” is the same :— 
“ He never read Dame Nature’s book— 
The finch’s nest, the moldwarp’s burrow,— 
Nor stood to mark the careful rook 
Peer sidelong down the newest furrow ; 
He never watched the warbler dart 
From stem to stern among the sedges, 
But, hands behind him, paced apart 
Between the tall-cut hornbeam hedges. 


And so his blameless years rolled by, 
To-day the double of to-morrow, 
No wish to smile, no need to sigh, 
No heart for mirth, no time for sorrow ; 
His forehead wore a deeper frown, 
Eyes grew more dim and cheeks more hollow, 
Till friendly Death one day stepped down, 
And lightly whispered, ‘ Rise and follow.’ 


But Fame, victorious maid, resists 
The doom for which grey Time intends us, 
Immortal titles crowd the lists 
Which Mr. Quaritch kindly sends us ! 
*Twixt Drelincourt and Dryden thrust, 
What name confronts you lone and chilling ? 
‘The Works of Gilbert Dryasdust ; 
Quarto ; 3 vols. ;—old calf: a shilling.’ ” 
That last touch is more like Mr. Locker-Lampson or Mr. 
Austin Dobson than the first Lord Houghton; but the general 
ease and sentiment and lightness of touch in the first two 
verses quoted are not very unlike the first Lord Houghton’s 
handiwork. 

But the greater poetical gifts are, we do not say untrans- 
missible, but exceedingly rarely transmitted. Like the 
inspiration of the prophet, or the self-forgetfulness of the 
saint, they are apparently the unique product of a fusion 
between the creative Spirit and the individual human being to 
which he communicates some spark or flash of his own 
unapproachable thought or spirit of self-forgetfulness (if we 
may properly impute such a quality to the infinite mind), and 
it does not seem his will or habit to produce replicas of genius 
in any of its highest forms. Even in the exceptional cases we 
have noticed, there will be found to be variations so remarkable 
that it is rather the constitutional poetic temper which is 
inherited, than the individual genius. Still, it is rare enough 
for even that to be inherited. As a rule, there isa curious corre- 
lation amongst the forms of genius, and the poet’s descendant 
is more likely to turn out a barrister or a judge or an artist, or 
even an antiquarian, than a poet. A portion of the energy 
remains, but it takes to newchannels. “The light that never 
was on sea or land, the consecration and the poet’s dream,” is 
the rarest of all inheritances. Tricks of the brow and of the 
fingers, habits of methodical arrangement, habits of careless 
and unmethodical forgetfulness, attitudes of mind, moral or un- 
moral or immoral,—all these are constantly more or less 





inherited; but the highest of all gifts are rarely indeed 
family heirlooms, and when they are, they should be 
cherished, since the continuous, or even discontinuous, inspira- 
tion of any family is a sign to the ages such as is seldom 
given. There would indeed be a divine right for Kings, if the 
sons of great Kings were to inherit their father’s gift; and 
even that has happened much oftener than the inheritance of 
poetic power. 





THE LUXURY OF SAFETY. 
OT to every one has it been given to make such a dis- 
covery as has fallen to the lot of Mr. T. C. Farrer; nor 
is it every one who, having made such a discovery, would have 
so generously hastened to make it public,—to make known 
for the general use of the world a secret discovered at such 
pains, and one that he might so very easily and so very 
properly have kept to himself. Happily, in Mr. Farrer the genius 
of the inventor has been joined to the public-spirited liberality 
of the philanthropist ; knowledge, even of so precious a kind 
and so hardly acquired, is nothing to him unless he shares it 
with his fellow-creatures; and it is to this large-minded 
benevolence on his part that we owe the letter that he 
addressed to the Times on Monday last, and the amazing 
truth that it contains. For, with regard to the truth of 
Mr. Farrer’s main statement, we have not the slightest 
doubt of its absolute reliability ; the wisdom of making such 
a statement public might perhaps seem to some people 
doubtful,—though that is a point that we are not prepared to 
discuss ; what we do propose to discuss is the wisdom of the 
deductions that Mr. Farrer wishes to draw from the truth that 
he has so discovered. We will try to explain in the fewest 
words possible what this discovery is. Briefly, then, Mr. 
Farrer has found out that the safety of the individual is a 
luxury ; that it is a luxury that is more considered in civilised 
countries, which have come to look upon it almost as a necessity; 
than in uncivilised countries, which are rather wont to disregard 
it altogether ; and that it is a luxury, moreover, for which civili- 
sation has to pay extra. With the true modesty of genius, Mr. 
Farrer refrained from illustrating the truth of this proposition 
by a wide and universal application. He might have pointed to 
our police,and asked what wealth they added to the community, 
what was the whole sum of their production in a year, 
what good thing did they provide, if it were not merely our 
safety, our luxury, that is to say; and seeing that they only 
provide us with a luxury, he might well have asked if they 
were not a luxury themselves. Of our Army, of our Navy, of 
our fortresses, our area-railings, our fire-brigades and fire- 
escapes, he might have asked the same question, and returned 
the same answer. They are productive of nothing but safety 
to the nation or to the individual, and therefore are themselves 
luxuries, and very expensive luxuries too. He might have 
asked these questions, but he did not. Writing as an authority 
upon the subject of railways, he is content to look upon the 
world only from a railway point of view, and to apply his 
newly acquired knowledge to the railway-train and its pas- 
sengers. What mean all these signals, these safety-bars, this 
interlocking of points, these continuous brakes, these hundred- 
and-one needless and vexatious requirements of a Board of 
Trade, but the luxury of safety to the passenger? Does the 
continuous brake make the train go faster, or will a signal 
carry freight? No; they bring no profit to the shareholder; 
and are productive of no wealth ; they are mere luxuries. This 
is very true, and cannot be gainsaid; it is only when Mr. 
Farrer declares that such luxury is too dearly bought, and 
talks of the extravagant safety on British railways, that we 
feel disposed to differ from him. 


Had Mr. Farrer confined his travels to his native land, he 
might never have had his eyes opened to the real significance 
of this wasteful expenditure. “I have just returned,” he 
writes, “from a four-thousand-mile trip over Mexican and 
Western American railroads, where, though not one point is 
interlocked, and no such thing as asafety-bar or a signal exists, 
there are practically no more accidents than here.” One learns 
much by travelling, and Mr. Farrer’s discovery of the absence 
of safety appliances upon the railroads in thinly populated 
countries must have come upon him with a surprise as 
welcome as it was unexpected. Thrice happy the Rail- 
way Companies of whom their public expects so little, and 
who are able to carry on their business under conditions 
so favourable to themselves! But what does he mean 
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by the word “practically”? We do not like that word, 
for it is evidently intended to qualify a statement which 
should not be qualified. Possibly Mr. Farrer means, “regarded 
from a practical, that is to say a railway, point of view,” there 
are no more accidents there than here. That is to say, that 
though a dozen passengers may be killed out there for one 
that is killed in England, the damage to the railway stock, 
and consequent loss to the Company, is about the same. That 
would certainly be a very practical way of looking at the 
matter, but one that rather commends itself to the share- 
holder than to the passenger of the railway. However that 
may be, one may imagine the feelings of Mr. Farrer, just 
returned from this railway paradise so guileless and innocent 
of brakes and signals, when he received (as a shareholder, 
perhaps) a notice from the Cambrian Railways “of the issue 
of £40,000 debenture stock, in order to provide for the 
interlocking of points and signals and continuous brakes 
required under the order of the Board of Trade.” Forty 
thousand pounds to be thrown away, without any possi- 
bility of return, simply to ensure the safety of the pas- 
senger! This extravagance of safety is monstrous, and we 
well understand why Mr. Farrer wishes “to point out 
that such expenditure as this, if enforced upon struggling 
Railway Companies, will simply kill fresh railroad construction 
‘in this country.” How far more seemly it would be —always 
speaking “practically,” of course—to kill a few dozen pas- 
sengers than a sickly scheme of railroad construction! Is it 
not good and expedient that an occasional passenger should 
die for the shareholders,—from a practical point of view, 
that is to say? Unfortunately, there are two sides to every 
question, and on the other side of this particular one, the 
passenger’s side, there is much to be said. When it is a 
choice between the life of a struggling Company and that of 
the individual, the outside public, who are not shareholders, 
are fairly well agreed that the latter is of the most importance. 
Mr. Farrer seems rather inclined to make the assumption that 
Railway Companies must live: frankly, we do not see the 
necessity. If a mountain line in Wales has not enough 
traffic on it to pay anything beyond its debentures, and 
is so poor that the further expenditure of a few thousands 
for safety appliances would cripple it altogether, it is just 
as well that its fate should serve as a warning against 
the construction of new railways in places where they 
seem to be so little wanted. A life devoted to the study of 
different railway systems, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the learned and recondite works of Mr. “ Bradshaw,” seem to 
have inspired Mr. Farrer with the idea that man was made for 
the benefit of railways. Unluckily, the popular and prevalent 
idea is that railways were made for the use of man; and man, 
in England at any rate, has made up his mind that he will 
have no railways that do not to a certain extent guarantee the 
safety of his life. His safety is a luxury for which he may 
have to pay extra; but it is a luxury which he has no inten- 
tion of foregoing, even though it obliges him to do without 
another luxury,—that of travelling by rail in an unpopulous 
district. Surely Mr. Farrer must recognise the difficulty of 
drawing a distinction between one line and another, and the im- 
possibility of enforcing conditions upon one which are omitted 
in the case of another. “The moral of this whole story,” 
according to Mr. Farrer, “is that many hundreds of cheap 
new railways might be profitably built in the outlying dis- 
tricts of Great Britain, but that they never will be built 
unless very different methods of construction and of working 
are sanctioned by the Board of Trade.” To our mind, that is 
an excellent moral, but it does not seem to please Mr. Farrer. 
But then, we have not always found that the profit of the 
Railway Company meant the profit of the public at large, or 
that cheap railways were an unmixed blessing to the district 
through which they passed; his experience, of course, may 
have been different. 


It is true that we are an extravagant people, and put an 
extravagant value upon our lives; but that is the fault of our 
being too wealthy and over-civilised, and really the fault is 
one that inclines to the right side. When we travel in wilder, 
less populous, and less civilised countries, we do not expect 
to find the same care taken of our persons and our pro- 
perty as we exact when we are at home. Mr. Farrer declares 
that he “fails to see in what respect the outlying districts 
of Great Britain, and especially of Ireland, differ from 
ether thinly populated countries in the conditions of rail- 





way traffic.” He surely does himself an injustice. Let him 
only compare the single line in South America, over which one 
train passes in the day, which extends for some seven or eight 
hundred miles through an almost desert country, and which 
is roughly constructed, and not over-safe in the matter of its 
bridges and culverts, with the new double line that is built 
between two populous points in Wales or Ireland, that only 
extends for some fifteen or twenty miles, and that would be 
utterly useless if it did not accommodate many passing trains. 
He can hardly fail to see how different are the risks that are 
run in the different cases, and how very different is the neces- 
sity for running any risk at all. If we wished to travel from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, let us say, we might be assured 
that the line would not offer every guarantee of safety which 
we could wish for, but we would gladly accept the risks rather 
than spend a fortnight upon performing the journey in an 
infinitely more costly and equally dangerous fashion. If we 
wanted to go from Wrexham to Ellesmere, a distance of some 
ten miles, we should really prefer to drive or walk rather than 
take advantage of the cheap and dangerous railway which Mr. 
Farrer offers to us. If he could but put himself in the place 
of the ordinary passenger—we know that the task is difficult 
—but if he would only imagine himself for once simply one 
of that unconsidered and uninteresting body, the travelling 
public, we are sure that he would sympathise a little with its 
grovelling anxiety as to its own safety, and be a little more 
patient of its extravagant ideas as to the necessity of assuring 
it. The ordinary third-class passenger does not, as a rule, 
receive dividends; he only helps to pay them, and he does not 
like being smashed to pieces in the process. 





GENERAL SHERMAN’S CIVIL CAREER. 
URING the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, the 
writer of the present article happened to be living with 
an Englishman who had for some years made his home in the 
United States. He was a man of much quiet observation and 
shrewd intelligence. He one day summed up the result of his 
experience of the great Republic in these words :—“ The more 
I see of the people of the United States, the more contradictory 
seem to me to be the conclusions which any man living among 
them, who does not feel himself to be one of them, must draw 
from what passes under his eyes. You have no sooner seen 
one set of phenomena which make you disposed to put in a 
very short form some very definite statement as to the 
characteristics of the people, than a new series of events 
tends to induce you to make a statement of exactly opposite 
tendency. At one moment you feel convinced that there 
never was among any people so great a love of order; at 
another, that never did any people show such an extraordinary 
tolerance of disorder and such a love of riot. At one moment 
it seems as if the Central Government had no power at 
all; at the next, it suddenly acts with a despotism that 
would be hardly tolerated in Russia, or that would at 
least there be ‘tempered by assassination.’ At one moment 
you would say that there never was a Government, either 
municipal or political, so hopelessly corrupt; at the next, 
a sudden revolt of all the strongest elements in American 
society against corruption makes you feel that there never 
was a people so thoroughly determined at all cost to put down 
corruption. You might carry on the same series of contra- 
dictory assertions almost indefinitely. There is hardly any 
statement that could be made by any student of American 
life as to which I am not prepared, almost at a moment’s 
notice, to put forward what will seem to be irrefragable con- 
firmation of its truth, or irrefragable demonstration of its 
falsehood. The fact is, that the great questions which have 
interested mankind throughout their history are here being 
fought out with an almost fair field.” We think that that 
is the true answer to the writer in Blackwood who, in 
the current month’s issue, has brought a savage indictment 
against the great Republic. We do not deny that many of 
the facts he quotes tend to prove the assertion he makes of 
the hopeless tyranny and corruption that prevail in the States. 
We venture, however, to believe that another writer, as much 
prejudiced in favour of the States as this writer is prejudiced 
against them, could easily produce evidence for a panegyric 

as enthusiastic as this attack is sweeping and vindictive. 
But, after all, it is in the private lives of its citizens that 
the true condition of a country can best be studied; and we 
therefore think it fortunate that, in the same month in which 
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this attack is formulated, attention should be drawn to a 
singularly representative life which has just come to an end. 
Lord Wolseley, who was personally well acquainted with 
General Sherman, is, in a series of articles in the United 
Service Magazine, giving a study of the career of that great 
soldier. Seeing that Sherman was more than forty years of age 
when he began to take part in the Civil War, and had passed 
through a most eventful career before that period, Lord 
Wolseley has felt that no study of the two or three years 
during which Sherman fought for the Union would adequately 
represent the man. He therefore, in the current number, 
restricts himself to the period which preceded the 
War. We do not propose to follow him through the 
various incidents of Sherman’s life as banker, land-surveyor, 
lawyer, and pioneer. We are only glad to take the 
opportunity presented by this study of his civil life, to 
draw certain conclusions as to the points raised by the 
Blackwood review. Lord Wolseley’s object is naturally to 
select the plums from Sherman’s very interesting biography, 
and from other sources of information. Ours is to take more 
especially one incident of Sherman’s career, as illustrating 
events which are passing at the present moment. Sherman, 
during the early days of Californian emigration, and during 
the height of the gold-fever, found himself in presence of a 
condition of things very similar to that which now prevails 
in New Orleans. A Committee of Public Safety during that 
time virtually seized the executive power in San Francisco, 
and, being supported at first by the most respectable citizens 
in the town, proceeded to put down a condition of lawlessness 
which the established authorities had been unwilling or unable 
to suppress. There seem to be only a few features in which 
there is a sharp contrast between the present state of things 
in New Orleans and the state of things then existing in San 
Francisco. In the first place, no foreign question was involved, 
the men who were executed by Lynch-law being apparently 
American citizens. In the second, the Central Government 
was too distant, too completely cut off from communica- 
tion with San Francisco, to interfere by protest or 
otherwise in what went on. Thirdly, the same isolation of 
California left the local public opinion to rule supreme, the 
general influence of the opinion of the people of the States as 
a whole being unable to act in time. What, however, is most 
interesting in the incidents that followed, which no one has 
described in a more interesting way than General Sherman 
himself, is the mixture of motives which actuated those 
who opposed and those who assisted the Committee of Public 
Safety. No one could have a stronger feeling than Sherman 
had of the dangers and mischiefs of such a remedy for dis- 
order. No one could have illustrated more forcibly from the 
subsequent history how such an institution, when once estab- 
lished, was sure to draw to itself elements as corrupt as those 
which it had replaced ; to inspire terror among the very people 
on whose support it had at first relied; and because of the 
secrecy and illegality of its operations, to become at once a 
danger to society, a gross tyranny, and an actually evil 
power. Yet from a certain historical fairness to those to 
whom he was opposed, Sherman so tells the story as 
to make it very difficult for any Englishman not to see that 
he might have found himself on eitber side in the contest 
which followed. It was a genuine love of order, and even, in 
the main, of uncorrupt justice and real legality, which induced 
many of the best citizens of California to join or support the 
Vigilance Committee. The feeling that it was time that wild 
murder in the streets should at any cost be stopped; the 
determination that trials of criminals should not become a 
farce because of bribery; the sense that there was a higher 
law than that of going through the forms of justice,—all these 
were operative causes of the movement. After all, is one not 
carried back by the suggestions which‘the’story offers, to that 
memorable time when all England watched the trial of 
Hampden? Are not the feelings which inspired these men 
very like those which England felt when it became evident that 
justice was not to be obtained in the Law Courts? The diffi- 
cult issues which then followed, and grew greater as the years 
went on, for the personal determination of every law-abiding 
Englishman, are issues such as are continually coming before 
our cousins across the water. Tous it seems that they ought to 
be watched with sympathetic interest, not with hasty detrac- 
tion. Men like Sherman and others fully represent the side 
which desires to clear the administration of the ordinary law, 





and atall cost to maintain its supremacy. But the words of the 
Philadelphia Englishman continually recur to us. These men 
seem to us to be the true descendants of our own forefathers, 
set to solve problems other than those which we have to solve. 
In their own way, our own are quite difficult enough. They 
are almost as easily misrepresented. We have much need 
to ask for a generous appreciation and understanding of our 
own difficulties. We too, in the cause of right, have often to 
cast aside forms which we do not the less reverence. We are 
not likely any the better to solve our own questions because. 
we ungenerously condemn others who have difficulties to face 
of which we have no experience. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
FREE EDUCATION. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Of town schools I cannot speak, but in the country the 
introduction of compulsory education—a change forced sud- 
denly upon the current of labouring folks’ lives—was often a 
real hardship. Law should not be an arbitrary enactment; it 
should be the expression of an obviously right principle. How 
could it become suddenly criminal not to send a child to 
school after a certain Ist of January, and never before? In 
different forms, parents often asked this question at Petty 
Sessions, and I, for one, never knew how to answer it. They 
had had no notice of the coming change in the law when they 
married and brought children into the world. Free Education 
would at least have been a logical consequence then. 

But the hardship did not, to any appreciable extent, consist 
in the payment of fees. The fees in our (Hampshire) schools 
are (generally) a penny or three-halfpence for one child, a 
halfpenny for a second child, and so on, a whole family being 
franked for threepence. English labourers are seldom good 
economists, and do not balance their weekly expenditure so 
nicely as to feel thisa burden. It was the loss of the child’s ser- 
vices, providing it with tidy boots and clothes, and, in the case- 
of a boy, keeping him from work in the fields, so as not only 
to lose his small wage, but to make him less inclined to farm- 
work after leaving school. As evidence of this, I may mention 
that in our (Hartley-Wintney) Union we have never found it 
necessary to grant school-fees from the rates, except in the: 
cases of those who were already in receipt of outdoor relief, 
of the children of widows, and of illegitimate children. Hence 
to receive school-fees from the rates has come to be considered 
—as, in spite of the Act to the contrary, it is—practically an 
incident of pauperism. 

The hardship has wholly passed away with lapse of time. 
It is rare now to hear a complaint, and there is no longer 
any justification for complaint. No child is now at school 
whose parents had not ample notice, years before it was borny 
that they would have to get it taught. They know too, now, 
that they get very good value for the weekly pence. In our 
Union, the school-attendance officers being also relieving 
officers, and often also registrars, know everybody, so that 
in a scattered population of nearly twenty thousand, it is 
seldom that a child escapes their net; yet there are perhaps 
not twenty summonses for non-attendance in a year, and most 
of these against the same offenders over and over again. 

At the Board of Guardians, we have been waging, year 
after year, weary war against the ingrained traditions of the 
old Poor-Law, painfully and persistently trying to make 
parents responsible for children, and children for parents. A 
French or German peasant, probably of otherwise far inferior 
morality, would be scouted by his fellows if he left his old 
parents to depend on others, as our labourers too often do. It 
is the weak spot in our English social life, among rich and 
poor alike, this slenderness of the parental tie. To strengthen 
it would add incalculably to the sum of English happiness 
and virtue. Is it wise to run ever so slight a risk of weakening 
it still more for the sake of the weekly pence? 

Then, too, there are farmers’ and tradesmen’s children at 
the village schools, paying, usually, fees according to a higher 
scale. To these it will surely be something like a humiliation 
to receive their schooling at the public expense. Of course 
they will soon get used to it, and we shall be told they are 
none the worse. Certainly we of the richer classes cannot 
throw stones. Wealthy gentlemen and Peers no longer 
scruple to send their sons to Eton as Collegers, and get them 
educated for nothing, and there is no one, alas! to cry 
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“Shame!” But those of us who have had boys, Oppidans, at 
Eton, know that there has been a Nemesis for this, and that 
the working spirit of the school is hopelessly and inevitably 
marred and lowered by this state of things—due originally 
to desire for immunity from payment—which has isolated in 
one building and one set all the best workers who should 
lJeaven the school. 

I date from a Suffolk parish where we have just had a by- 
election. For five years we have been fighting the battle of 
Unionism, trying to persuade the labourers to turn a deaf ear 
to scheming and bribing politicians, and to support a Govern- 
ment that will fearlessly maintain the law, and clear away all 
obstacles which hinder a man from enjoying his freedom and 
helping himself; telling them that, in the long-run, class 
legislation and class flattery and class bribes injure, and do 
not benefit, those on whom they are bestowed. And in the 
very crisis of our Suffolk battle comes this bribe of “Free 
Education,” entailing a charge on the revenue equivalent to 
a present addition to the National Debt of seventy millions, 
which can never be paid off, and which will inevitably increase, 
—a bolt out of the blue which strikes us dumb, and blunts the 
sword in our hands. 

Surely it is the one false step of the strongest, wisest, best, 
and most righteous Government that any of us can remember 
to have lived under. I trust there will not be another such 
step, else some of us may have to say to the Ministry that has 
saved Ireland from bitter civil war, and the whole country 
from shame and misery at the hands of a coalition of unprin- 
ipled men,—as we lapse into silence,—“ Morituri te salutamus.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Walsham, Suffolk. JOHN MARTINEAU. 





FADS AND BY-ELECTIONS. 

|To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1z,—Probably most people will agree with you in your con- 
demnation of the introduction of “fads” at the time of a 
General Election ; but is there not some excuse for the venti- 
lating of special grievances at by-elections when all other 
means have failed? The introduction of the question of the 
“housing of the poor ” into the recent contest in this division 
(North-West Suffolk) has resulted in the authorities taking up 
the rebuilding clauses of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. 

May I ask any of your readers who have seen this Act put 
into operation in a rural district to be good enough to state :— 
{1.) Whether new cottages have ever been. provided through 
the instrumentality of this Act? (2.) Under which of the 
three procedures allowed by the Act this was effected >—Iam, 
Sir, &c., 

Izworth Vicarage, Suffolk, May 16th. F. D. PERROTT. 





THE LOGICAL NECESSITY OF MIRACLE. 
[To THe Ep1ror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Will you allow me to accentuate and lend further force 
to an argument which you have already suggested in your 
articles on Mrs. Humphry Ward and her expression of opinion 
on the nature of miracle? This argument is this, that miracle 
is as much a necessary and logical sequence to any complete 
scheme of natural religion that admits the existence of a God 
or Creator, as it is to the creed of orthodox Christianity. 

Natural religion knows of no higher intelligence than the 
human intellect, and supernatural religion holds that the 
incarnation of God in man was necessary to the clear revela- 
tion of divine will. Both practically admit that man is the 
nearest, if not the only, homologue or analogue of God that is 
known to man; consequently, the only way to obtain the 
slightest idea of what may be the -attitude of God towards 
this world or the millions of worlds which we know to 
exist, and which we believe were created by him, must be to 
realise what would be the probable conduct of a man, say the 
greatest of engineers, who had invented or constructed, say, a 
hundred working machines. 

The only answer is “ Miracle ;” for, subject to laws imposed 
upon him from without, man works by constant miracle. 
Every fresh invention, every experiment is, so far as man’s 
will is concerned, a genuine miracle, because every radical 
change in a machine is contrary to the laws that have hitherto 
governed that machine, and a change in the order of its nature. 
The greater the inventor and the more perfect the machine, 





the less occasion might there be for interference; but even if 
the man has invented a self-acting machine, it is quite certain 
that sooner or later he will interfere, and will stop, change, or 
destroy it, according as he wills to arrest, alter, or abandon 
the original design. It would be absurd also to pronounce 
that because a machine has been left to its own working for 
any length of time, therefore the maker will never touch 
it again. We know, on the contrary, that he is sure to repair, 
alter, or remove, in a manner quite inexplicable to any one 
who is only acquainted with the daily working of one special 
machine. 

It may therefore truly be said that any anthropomorphic 
view of religion necessitates a belief in miracle, in every sense 
of the word. There are three orders of miracle applicable to 
the history of our planet. First, the exhibition of natural law 
unknown to man ; second, the culminating point of species or 
individual made miraculous by phenomena that are not 
repeated,—as the flowering of a plant once in many years ;— 
and lastly, there is the miracle proper, described as “ an opera- 
tion contrary to the established course of Nature,” or “an 
event contrary to the existing constitution of things.” The 
miracles of the New Testament might belong to either of 
these orders, but my point is, that all these forms of miracle 
are in strict accordance with the logic of natural religion —I 
am, Sir, &c., CLARENCE M. DoBELL. 





DR. ABBOTT ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
{To tHe EpiTor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The controversy raised by Dr. Abbott’s book seems to 
be passing into one of personal rather than of public interest ; 
and I should not, under ordinary circumstances, have troubled 
you with a letter to justify myself against his charge of mis- 
representation,—which he calls misquotation, although every 
word which I placed in inverted commas was in the passage to 
which I referred. But as he has by some oversight altered 
the position of my inverted commas, and made me seem really 
to misquote, I am obliged to point this out. Any one who 
cares to look into the matter will see, by comparing my letter 
as I wrote it with the extract as it appears in his letter, that 
the words “of his method” are outside the inverted commas 
in the former, and inside in the latter. 

Having pointed this out, I may as well write down the por- 
tion of “ Philomythus” to which I referred, and my own 
reference to it, that any one who wishes to look carefully at 
both may judge how far I have misrepresented the author’s 
charge against Cardinal Newman. 

After quoting a passage from one of Newman’s sermons, 
and then summing up some of the salient points of his method, 
as it has been described in the earlier part of the book, he 
writes :— 

“Tf the search after the truth of facts and the most sacred 
facts is to be regarded not as an honest search at all, but as 
Di suakelals a campaign against evidence and common-sense, a 
campaign in which the laws of orthodoxy militant allow as ‘ fair’ 
pie aviation a degree of prejudice, blindness, and almost wilful 
exaggeration which a scientific man in the interests of science 
would consider not only as professionally mean and discreditable, 
but as tainted with moral turpitude—if, I say, this sort of work 
is to be done at all, I do not see how it could be done with a more 
consummate deftness, and with a grace more calculated to conceal 
its underlying foulness and falsehood than in the passage above 
quoted.” (p. 252.) 

In reference to this extract, I wrote that the writer “com- 
pliments [Cardinal Newman] on his ‘consummate deftness,’ 
and on the ‘grace’ with which he ‘ conceals’ the ‘ underlying 
foulness and falsehood’ of his method.” 

Dr. Abbott, contrasting my account with his own words, 
says that it is the difference between “an author conceals 
facts” and “the grace and deftness of the author’s style are 
calculated to conceal facts.” But this is not so. It is rather 
between an author concealing a foul method by his consum- 
mate deftness and the grace of his style, and an author 
writing a passage with consummate deftness and a grace 
calculated to conceal the foul method it embodies. This 
seems to me the true distinction between the above modes of 
expression ; and I think it is a distinction without a difference 
in meaning. Into the question (of which the writer speaks) 
as to how far the concealment was consciously intentional, I 
did not enter. Perhaps when a method is “foul and false,” it 
would be preferable that its concealment should be intentional, 
according to the saying: “ L’hypocrisie est ’hommage que la 
vice rend 4 la vertu.”—lI am, Sir, &c., WILFRID WARD, 
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MUSIC AND FORM. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SpxcTATOR.’’] 
Srir,—A perusal of your fascinating article with the above 
heading suggests to me that there are in English poetry 
two or three allusions, besides those which you quote, to the 
idea of a mystical translation of musical sound into architec- 
tural form. Two of them, however, have their source in 
classic fable. Marlowe has :— 
“he that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sound of his melodious harp ;” 
and Tithonus, in Tennyson, speaks of— 
“that strange song I heard Apollo sing 
When Ilion like a mist rose into towers.” 
But there are also the lines in Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan” 
about the Abyssinian maid singing to her dulcimer :— 
“Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome, those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there,” &c. 
Perhaps Schlegel’s saying, that “architecture is frozen 
music,” has a deeper truth than belongs to most merely 
rhetorical conceits. Does not the power of music to present 
objects to the mental or spiritual vision receive some attesta- 
tion from Milton’s lines, in which he speaks of such strains 
as— 
“ Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes ” ? 


-—I am, Sir, &e., W. W. 





“SCRUTATOR” ON INACCURATE STORIES. 

[To THE EpiIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’ } 
Sir,—Whether the bon-mot attributed to the late Sir R. 
Anstruther on the subject of Dr. Magee’s speech belongs to 
another date and another pair of persons, I do not know; but 
it is incomprehensible that “Scrutator,” knowing Sir Robert 
as he did, should retain no recollection of a stammer that was 
as invariable as inveterate, and the implied doubt of the 
existence of which he seems to offer as a part refutation of 
the truth of the story. His conviction, on the other hand, 
that the Duke of Cumberland was the speaker, and not Sir 
Robert (of course on another occasion), is also founded, oddly 
enough, on the assumption that the Duke was deaf. But I 
knew him in the latter years of his life intimately, and it is 
well within my recollection that it was no easy task for his 
courtiers to prevent his hearing what they whispered amongst 
themselves, while it was wholly unnecessary to lift up your 
voice while conversing with him. I have no criticism to make 
on the nature and quality of the sentence attributed to him 
by “Scerutator.” Se non eé vero, é ben trovato. But if the truth 
of the anecdote depends on the non-existence of Sir R. 
Anstruther’s stammer, or on the existence of the Duke’s 
deafness, the date of the original story is as far off as ever.— 
I am, Sir, &e., M. 





THE SOUTH DORSET ELECTION. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of May 16th, Sir Henry Peto explains 
away, with some satisfaction, the significance of the South 
Dorset election, on the ground that it was not fought out 
on the Irish Question, that question, as he alleges, having 
been “kept in the background.” The directions I gave on 
entering upon the contest were, that the various speakers (other 
than Irishmen) should not occupy more than from one-quarter 
to one-third of their time with the Irish Question, and 1 
followed the same line myself. The reason is, that we con- 
sidered the question had been fairly threshed out in the 
constituency, owing to the fact that for the last two years 
every speech from every Liberal platform in South Dorset 
has been devoted exclusively to the Irish Question. That my 
view was correct is shown by the result, and this achieved in 
spite of the Irish Question being made the staple food at all 
the Conservative meetings during the contest. The few uncon- 
vinced Unionists we came across proved to be more Tory than 
Unionist in sentiment. The Liberal Unionists certainly did 
not shine as a whole in the contest, for, on the one hand, 
Colonel Dutton caused two now celebrated apologies to be 
made to myself, and on the other hand, the Liberal Unionist 
organisation issued a pamphlet which described Mr. Gladstone 
as having no regard for morality, and as “ waiting to see how 





the cat would jump” before he severed himself from Mr. 
Parnell. I regret that Sir Henry Peto should have troubled him- 
self to cull elegant extracts from a speech by Mr. Broadhurst, 
for if this test were to be applied to the contest, quite the most 
elegant, not to say the most startling, extracts would come- 
from the lips of the elected Member.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. R. Pearce EpGcumBe. 
Somerleigh Court, Dorchester, May 18th. 








ART. 


——@~—— 
MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE. 

THE announcement, in the columns of a journal of repute, 
that Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, May-Day : Magdalen Tower, 
“proves itself intensely brilliant, strong, and pure in its 
lighting and coloration,” awakes a mild wonder and interest ;. 
the further statement that “nothing more splendid than the 
effect of dawn on the surpliced figures ...... is known to 
us,” invites sympathy for so unfortunate an experience of 
painting, and the verdict that “the sky is glorious, and the 
truth of the vivid effect cannot be challenged. There are 
points of colour in the picture which cannot be admired too 
much,” at once provokes challenge of the truth of the effect, 
and the contrary assertion that the colour cannot be admired 
at all. One may have the best will in the world to admire 
what is admirable in Mr. Hunt’s drawings, but any sense of 
the merits this picture possesses can only be retained by 
steadily thinking away its colour and all the qualities of the 
medium of oil-paint in which it is expressed. By some such 
effort it is possible to appreciate the talent for design in 
grouping, and for a kind of old-woodcut drawing that Mr. 
Hunt does undoubtedly possess. 

The question of the merits of the picture is less than usually 
entangled with the prestige of the sacred associations of a 
subject. It is true that the autkor of the introduction to the 
picture distributed at the gallery will have it that the rite 
illustrated is a “Druid” one; that is to assume too much.. 
The performance on the top of the tower is, however, no doubt. 
a decorous Anglican version of the rival pagan noises on the 
bridge below. The painter, again, in the exercise of the fancy 
which counts for a good deal among his admirers, has given 
Mr. Warren as Druid a Parsee for a supporter. In all this. 
there is no harm: the painting, as history, is to some extent 
a representation of a nineteenth-century cult; as thought, it 
may well stir various trains of religious association; as fancy, 
there is no reason why an artist should not paint a whole 
Pentecost of worshippers on the top of Magdalen Tower, if it so 
pleases him. But now let us consider the painting asa picture.. 
How far have these rather conflicting motives arranged among 
themselves to allow of a piece of painting art P Have we a 
fancy, with a well-contrived scheme of fanciful colour, or 
an effect, with a well-chosen range of natural colour? The 
difference is a crucial one, because it cuts at the root of the 


supposed unity of the Pre-Raphaelite School as painters. The- 


fighting formula of that school was “ Truth to Nature;” but: 
to so wide a formula the members gave in practice very 
divergent readings. To Rossetti, if it meant anything, it 
meant sincerity to imagination ; facts had no claims upon him,. 
imagined pictures every claim. He had little gift for rendering 
the colour and atmosphere of Nature, and did not care to do so.. 
But he had an imperious colour-sense, which dictated how his 
images should be coloured, with a view to his ideas of decora-. 
tion. In Mr. Holman Hunt, on the other hand, we have the 
member of the group who seems to have taken the formula 
in a literal sense; to have had the theorist’s fanaticism for 
the fact without having much more than Rossetti, the gift for- 
rendering it. Just as a sort of piety to a theory took him 
to the Holy Land to study all kinds of irrelevances of 
local habit and mise-en-scene on the spot, so, though without, 
the eye of a realist in colour, he has laboured in his painting 
to convey the “truth,” the fact, and has only succeeded in 
spoiling his work asa decoration. The Magdalen Tower con- 
fronts us, displeasing as an arrangement in decorative colour, 
but also completely inadmissible as a statement of the facts. 
of naturalcolour. These facts include the fact of atmosphere,. 
and for Mr. Hunt that does not seem to exist. Of what avail, 
then, is it to climb for days to see the sunrise on Magdalen 
Tower, if you cannot see it when you are there? Better to be 
absolutely conventional, than to render sunlight on faces with 
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the effect of unpleasant colours smeared upon tin; for the 
pleasure of quality is as much wanting in this painting as the 
pleasure of colour. 

It would be undesirable to dwell on this negative side of 
Mr. Hunt’s art, if its real merits were not likely to be ob- 
scured by misdirected praise. The Magdalen Tower, like the 
Triumph of the Innocents, displays an invention of a re- 
markable kind in the grouping and wreathing of figures, not 
to speak of some felicities of expression. Like the other 
painting referred to, this will probably gain by translation 
into black-and-white. It was as designers in a highly con- 
ventionalised black-and-white that the Pre-Raphaelites found 
the medium with which their method of seeing things had 
most sympathy, and in which they displayed most mastery. It 
would be difficult to find in the work of Rossetti or of Frederick 
Sandysa more beautiful invention than the illustration by Mr. 
Hunt to “ The Lady of Shalott,” in the “ Tennyson ” of 1857. 
That such a conception of drawing is incompatible with 
painting, it is impossible to say, with the achievement of 
Holbein before us, who is as great a culmination in what may 
be called drawing painting, as Velazquez is in painting 
painting. But in Holbein, what reserve, what tact in 
colouring! Natural effect here is only suggested, because full 
effect would crack the drawing convention, as by another kind 
of tact in the best examples of Rossetti it is ignored and 
replaced by decorative mosaic. 


Mr. Hunt’s insensibility to natural effect in colour and 
atmosphere, and to all that modern painting means, is illus- 
trated not only by the picture in question, but also by a 
curiously undiscriminating article he contributes to the New 
Review of this month. The gist of it is the superiority of 
English to French painting, or at least the advisability of 
English painting neglecting the lessons of French, and culti- 
vating a “national” quality, since “every great Art so far 
has been strictly national.” Nothing, of course, could be less 
true of painting. Spain, France, England learned painting 
from foreign masters. Of those whom Mr. Hunt allows for 
masters, Sir Joshua went to school with Netherlanders and 
Venetians, Crome with Dutchmen, Wilson with: Vernet and 
Claude, and Turner with every foreign master in turn. And 
if this patriotic principle allows recognition of native 
masters, how doubtful is the compliment when we see the 
havoc it makes among corresponding masters abroad. 
Crome is a fine development from Hobbema, but so 
is Diaz; Turner is a great pupil of Claude, but so is 
Corot. Why are the English students of the present 
day to ignore these cousins of their painting family, and to 
refuse the fertilising graft from foreign stock that no English 
master yet has been without? If we had remained “ national ” 
in the sense of not borrowing in painting, our case would be 
as poor as if we had never borrowed in language, literature, law, 
or religion. Then Mr. Hunt’s view of the field and qualities 
of French art is bewildering. Stagecraft, “literary” subject 
(of all things), and the neat and microscopic drawing of 
Meissonier, appear to bulk most largely. He may be assured 
that it is not these that take the British student to Paris, 
He is often attracted thither because the average painter is 
better taught his business there than here. The average 
painter goes his way and does his average work, and whether 
it is done on the methods of the Atelier Julian or on the want 
of method of the Academy schools, matters to no mortal. The 
real painter suffers as little from that school, perhaps, as from 
another, and in France, as in England, sheds its tricks as 
soon as he knows what he wants to do. Thereafter he finds 
his masters, in whatever country they may be, and paints 
by their light. At this moment, indeed, he is more likely to 
find the direction he wants in France or Holland, than in 
England. The master, for instance, may be Israels. Here 
is what Mr. Hunt has to say about him :— Israels is a man 
with one good undertaker’s stock-in-trade, without any eye 
for the world but what is funereal. In any case, there is no 
painting in the sense that the work of Titian, Rembrandt, De 
Hoogh, Reynolds, and Turner is painting; there is no joy of 
thankfulness in spirit, and no subtlety and profundity of 
variety in the handling and the treatment of ocular impres- 
sions. There is not an example of what truly constitutes the 
artistic stamp, the presence of human expression and tender- 
ness.” On this last side, at least, one would have expected 
Mr. Hunt to appreciate one of the most human of painters; 
on the other side, Rembrandt would assuredly have appre- 





ciated one of his most inspired followers. There will be some- 
thing to say in a future article of an exhibition at the Hanover 
Gallery, where Israels and other modern Frenchmen and Dutch- 
men may be studied with advantage by English students. 
D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


hg 
DISRAELI AND HIS DAY.* 
Sir WiLL1am Fraser has compiled a very entertaining 
volume of anecdotes concerning Disraeli and his day, a 
volume, however, from which it will not be found very easy to 
extract any distinct portraiture of Disraeli, though he is un- 
questionably the chief focus of interest to its author in the 
public and political life of his time. The first thing that Sir 
William Fraser tells us of Disraeli is, that the pleasures of 
revenge survive the longest in the breasts of men, even outliving 
the pleasures of avarice, and this though “ no one preached more 
persistently the Prudence of forgiveness, nor practised it more 
systematically.” The latest comment made on Disraeli’s career, 
—the comment with which the book closes,—is that the ulti- 
mate feeling with which Disraeli inspired the author was. 
“pity,”—pity for the intellectual loneliness of his situation 
and the sufferings that he must have endured in having 
to yoke his “wondrous mind” to the task of making 
use of so much dullness and stupidity in his long career 
of ambition. But the book, amusing as it is, certainly does 
not leave the reader in the same state of mind as that in which 
Sir William Fraser paints himself as ultimately resting, re- 
garding Disraeli and his career. Pity will hardly be the pre- 
dominant emotion with which he lays down Sir William 
Fraser’s study. For he greatly overrates Disraeli’s origin- 
ality, and underrates, though he is not quite insensible 
to, the strain of vulgarity and tawdriness that penetrated 
Disraeli’s unquestionable genius. Anything more excessive, 
for instance, than Sir William Fraser’s admiration for the 
flashy and inflated Letters of Runnymede it is hardly 
possible to conceive,—we mean, of course, as coming from a 
cultivated and shrewd Member of Parliament who evidently 
appreciates highly Disraeli’s best things, though he is not 
nearly enough disgusted by his worst. Sir William 
Fraser records of Disraeli, that in his youth he really did 
wear rings over his gloved fingers; and the Letters of 
Runnymede, like some of his early novels, seem to us the 
productions of the kind of man who would wear rings outside 
his gloves. There was a large element of rather vulgar melo- 
drama in Disraeli, so large that one is often surprised to 
find that so much true wit and so much subtle irony could 
co-exist with so much that was florid, poor, and in the worst 
sense of the word, mere literary pinchbeck. To read the Letters 
of Runnymede is like reading the poorest hysterics of Victor 
Hugo, and this, too, with the consciousness that while the 
genius of Victor Hugo was sufficient to persuade him that 
his hysterics were sincere and genuine emotions, the 
screaminess of Disraeli is perfectly conscious transpontine 
melodrama. What politician of any force of judgment 
would have said of O’Connell: “ Already we hear his bellow. 
Already our atmosphere is tainted with the venomous ex- 
pirations of his malignant lungs ”?—or would have called Lord 
John Russell, “a feeble Catiline,” “a miniature Mokhanna,” 
“a small Scarabeus,” or would have spoken of him as 
enabling travellers to understand “how the Egyptians 
worshipped an Insect”? That is the forcible-feeble style 
which showed how little intellectual self-respect Disraeli 
had at the time when his only effort was to attract 
attention by the violence and shrillness of his invective. 
No one who read language such as this would ever have 
discerned in Disraeli that capacity for piercing sarcasm 
which enabled him to wound Sir Robert Peel to the very quick 
in 1845 and 1846, and to depict in 1858 the collapse of 
the Whig attack upon Lord Ellenborough for his censure of 
Lord Canning, with a breadth of humour and a force of irony 
which no other English satirist could have rivalled. Sir William 
Fraser is sensible at times of the fundamental want of 
breeding in Mr. Disraeli. He says in one place :—“ Disraeli’s 
main object in early life was to make himself conspicuous at 
all costs and all hazards. A better-bred man could not have 
done this. The craze for notoriety does not exist in the mind 





* Disraeli and his Day. By Sir William Fraser, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, and Co, 1891, 
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of a high-bred gentleman,” and he admits that it did exist in 
Disraeli. And it showed itself at intervals throughout his 
life, and especially in his literary works. ‘“I do not suppose,” 
says Sir William Fraser, ‘that at any time, notwithstanding 
Vivian Grey, he played the sycophant; the consciousness of 
intellectual superiority would guard him in a great measure 
from this; but he liked to have Dukes and Marquises in his 
Cabinet, and with a feeling of refinement which usually accom- 
panies a high intellect, he disliked the socially sordid and the 
mean.” But it is not “dislike of the socially sordid and the 
mean,” it is sheer revelling in wealth and titles and vulgar 
grandeurs of all sorts, which comes out in such books as Lothair 
and Endymion. Perhaps Disraeli’s genuine gratitude to his 
wife was one of the most thoroughly estimable elements in 
his nature, and yet one cannot but shrink from the man 
to whom it was possible for a mere acquaintance to make 
such a remark concerning her as Sir William Fraser reports 
from the lips of Mr. Bernal Osborne :—* Bernal Osborne, who 
belonged to the same ancient race as Disraeli, was impudent 
enough to say to him: ‘I saw you walking in the Park with 
Mrs. Disraeli; tell me what feeling can you have towards that 
old lady ?’ Disraeli looked at him calmly, and replied: ‘A 
feeling to your nature perfectly unknown: gratitude!’” Sir 
William Fraser speaks of this as “an answer worthy of Athens 
in the days of Pericles,” which perhaps it was; but it was not 
one worthy of London in our own day. Even if it were only 
gratitude that he felt for his wife, Disraeli’s implied confession 
to such a mere acquaintance that his feeling was that and 
nothing more, showed a strange deficiency in all true delicacy 
towards his wife, and in the dignity due to himself. Sir William 
Fraser is frequently an acute and discriminating critic, but he is 
rather obtuse at times, and more than obtuse in this particular 
ease. And even in other cases, where the subject of criticism 
is more purely Parliamentary, he seems to us to admire as 
fine Parliamentary sarcasm what was pure schoolboy chaff of 
a very poor order. For example:—“ At the time when 
Lord John Russell held office under Lord Aberdeen without 
portfolio, Disraeli made a very happy hit. ‘We under- 
stand that the noble Lord the Member for the City has 
accepted a position which gives him the right to occupy a 
small room in the neighbourhood of Somerset House where 
there is nothing to do.’ I can only assume that he has secured 
the situation of toll-keeper at Waterloo Bridge.” Where was 
the wit of suggesting that Lord John Russell probably held the 
situation of toll-keeper at Waterloo Bridge? Any vulgar school- 
boy might have been the author of it. This is another illustra- 
tion of that patchiness of Disraeli’s mind which, often capable 
of the most delicate sarcasm, not unfrequently mistook for 
delicate sarcasm the most empty jeer. How coarse and empty, 
again, is the invective against some unnamed M.P., of 
whom Sir William Fraser only tells us that he was the 
object of Disraeli’s dislike:—“ He is as dull as when he 
emerged from his natural filth; there has been no gleam of 
sunshine on his slime.” More meaningless or less expressive 
vituperation it is impossible to conceive. It is strange that a 
man who could sometimes hit a very difficult mark with such 
exquisite precision, should have been unaware apparently 
when he was only bespattering an enemy with a handful of 
mud. 


Sir William Fraser, however, is on the whole, not only a 
sympathetic, but a keen critic of Disraeli. He speaks 
of him as habitually looking sad,—“ his appearance was 
generally of a settled hopeless calm as if his last hour 
were immediately approaching and he knew it,”—and in one 
place he makes a very subtle criticism on his general 
air. “I remember diverting the late Lord B.,” he says, “by 
telling him that I believed D. was in reality a corpse; which 
occasionally came to life: and that if he had ever beena human 
being, it must have been at a far distant period of the world’s 
existence.” That exactly expresses the air of patient idiocy 
which Disraeli would often throw into his countenance. A 
reanimated corpse, with the power of falling back into a more 
or less death-like condition at will, would look just as Disraeli 
often looked on the Treasury Bench, and it would explain 
his occasional flashes of insight marked by singular detach- 
ment of mind. A dead man returning to life would 


east on the living world just so piercing a glance. Dis- 
raeli’s expression, says Sir William Fraser, was “ usually 
that of patient and melancholy endurance; it always 
reminded me of the words of Shylock: ‘For sufferance 





is the badge of all our tribe.’ I never saw him look cheerful, 
though occasional gleams of satisfaction crossed his face.” 
Sir William Fraser remarked to an intimate of Disraeli’s at the 
time when Disraeli was going to the Congress at Berlin, that 
he was glad Lord Beaconsfield was going himself, for he had 
never heard of “any one deeper than he, with one exception ;” 
and asked who that exception was, said : “Mephisto, and I would 
only back him at five to four.” Disraeli’s colleague rejoined : 
“T will tell him; that is just the sort of compliment that he 
appreciates.” And no doubt it was, and was the kind of com- 
pliment also which he deserved. As Sir William Fraser 
justly remarks, Disraeli’s dislikes were much more vivid 
than his friendships, though they were dislikes controlled by 
prudence. In the remark with which the book opens, that in 
Disraeli’s opinion revenge was the most lasting of pleasures, 
—but that “no one preached more persistently the Prudence 
of forgiveness, or practised it more systematically,” we have 
the most effective light on the sphinx’s character which this 
amusing though scrappy book anywhere contains. 

We must add that Sir William Fraser is not always accurate 
in his quotations. The phrase “ meddled and muddled,” which 
he ascribes on page 209 to Disraeli, was really the late Lord 
Derby’s. Inthe letter to Lord Gray De Wilton there referred 
to, the phrase was not “ meddled and muddled,” but “ blunder- 
ing and plundering;” and the quality attributed by Disraeli 
to Beresford Hope was not “ Batavian humour ” but “ Batavian 
grace,” a far more effective sarcasm. We may remark, in con- 
clusion, that nothing can be more entertaining than Sir 
William Fraser’s account of his own mock-duel with Mr. 
Whalley, or his story of the manner in which Disraeli got 
the adjournment of the House moved in order to get a lady 
whom he did not wish to see, out of the lobby of the House of 
Commons, where she was waiting to interview him. Sir 
William Fraser was a very sagacious Member of Parliament, 
and understands its humours as well as its passions. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


IF any period of American history was epoch-making, it was 
that included in Jefferson’s two Administrations. Partly 
owing to external, partly to domestic events, the American 
nation was during that period called upon to choose the form of 
internal polity which she should adopt, and the position which 
she should assume as regards the rest of the world. Jefferson 
conquered power as the leader of those who wished to regard 
the United States, not as a single community, but as a con- 
federacy of allied States. He and his friends were antagonistic 
to all notion of creating a powerful nation of the kind desired 
by Hamilton and the Federalists. The idea of a strong 
State, able to hold its own against all comers, was utterly 
abhorrent to Jefferson. His passion, as he was never 
tired of proclaiming, was peace. What he desired was a 
continent covered by democratic communities, and bound 
loosely together by a Federal Union. He was, in fact, an 
idealist Jacobin. Impregnated with the ideas, though not 
with the bloody and passionate spirit of the Jacobins, he 
believed that it would be possible to found an ideal polity in 
the New World, where every one should be free and equal, 
except the Negroes, where war should be an impossibility, 
and where government should be reduced to a minimum. 
Jefferson, however, like so many idealists before him, found 
facts stronger than theories, “the necessities of the moment ” 
than an a priori line of policy. Notwithstanding his sincere 
desire to weaken the Federal power, he was forced to strengthen 
it very greatly. In spite of his passion for peace, he was obliged 
to be perpetually threatening hostilities and preparing for 
war. He yearned to reduce the Judiciary to impotence, yet 
his Administration left the Supreme Court stronger than 
before. He dreamed of laying up the whole of the United 
States Navy in a single dry-dock, and ended by building a 
flotilla of new gunboats. Nothing could have been more 
opposed to all his theories than the endowment of the Union 
Government with a huge territory in which its agents wielded 
despotic powers. Yet by annexing Louisiana Jefferson gave 
the Union for the first time the full attributes of absolute 
sovereignty. Even his attempt to banish aristocratic formality 
from the White House had results exactly opposite to those 
he desired. His “Canons of Etiquette” were sincerely in- 





* History of the United States of America during the First and Second Adminis- 
trations of Thomas Jefferson. By Henry Adams. 4 vols. London: Putnam’s 
Sons, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891, 
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t2nded to introduce free social intercourse at the Execu- 
tive mansion,—an intercourse untrammelled by rules of 
precedence. Their effect was to cause the bitterest heart- 
burnings, and to produce a new hierarchy of the drawing- 
room more offensive and more arrogant than the old. 
In spite, however, of Jefferson’s defects—and they were 
many—his accession to the Presidency must be counted 
as a matter of congratulation to the whole English race. 
There have always existed among men of English kin two 
parties, though they have borne very different names at 
different epochs,—the party of the big, and the party of the 
little patriotism; the party which considers the interests of 
the nation as a whole, and the party whose ideal is particu- 
larist. Cromwell, for example, was one of the greatest 
leaders of the patriotic party. The King owed what strength 
he had to the particularism of the North, of Wales, of Scot- 
land, and of Ireland. The names of Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davies, again, recall the latest episode but one of the ever- 
recurring conflict. Thomas Jefferson’s accession to power did 
good in showing that even when the particularist spirit is 
given full play, the compelling destiny of the race cannot 
be controlled. The man who was called to the helm 
in order to run the ship on the rocks, was forced bya will 
stronger than his own to strengthen her for future storms. 
If Jefferson’s opponents had beaten him, it might have been 
possible to say that the attempt to move, not in the direction 
of drawing closer the bonds of the community, but of separa- 
tion, had never been tried on a large scale. As it is, two 
hemispheres may learn from the life of Jefferson that the 
destiny of the English race is centripetal, not centrifagal. 
But very few years may elapse before the lesson shall be of 
priceless importance to the Englishmen of Australia. 


The manner in which Mr. Adams has told the story of 
Jefferson’s Administrations is worthy of high praise. His style 
is clear, forcible, and suggestive. American writers on the 
graver themes of history and politics seldom fall into the 
slipshod manner too common in England. Their fault, if it 
is a fault, is a too great stateliness of style. Mr. Adams has 
preserved himself from this temptation. He is dignified, but 
never pompous, and throughout his work shows a strong per- 
ception of what is of human interest in the events he chronicles. 
Nothing could be better, for instance, than his account of the 
intricate diplomatic negotiations which ended in the cession of 
Louisiana. In Mr. Adams’s narrative, the parts respectively 
played by the Prince of Peace, by Taileyrand, by Napoleon, by 
Livingstone, and by Munroe, are described with great force 
and skill. Still more interesting, however, are the opening 
chapters of Mr. Adams’s book, which describe society as it 
existed in America at about the year 1800. The eighteenth 
century lingered long in America, and while London had got 
free from the period of velvet, powder, knee-breeches, and 
snuff-boxes, these emblems of the earlier epoch were still to be 
found dominant in America. And even more striking than the 
chapters which describe the physical and economic conditions 
of the United States, or set forth their intellectual configura- 
tion, is that which deals with the ideals of the New World. 
The genius loci which changed the poor, ignorant, submissive 
peasant of Europe into the typical arrogant, hard-headed 
American, is described and analysed in a manner which 
deserves special notice. After quoting a passage from 
Wordsworth which describes the supposed disappointment of 
an emigrant in the conditions of life in the New World, Mr. 
Adams continues :— 

“Some misunderstanding must always take place when the 
observer is at cross-purposes with the society he describes. 
Wordsworth might have convinced himself by a moment’s thought 
that no country could act on the imagination as America acted 
upon the instincts of the ignorant and poor, without some quality 
that deserved better treatment than poignant scorn; but perhaps 
this was only one among innumerable cases in which the uncon- 
scious poet breathed an atmosphere which the self-conscious poet 
could not penetrate. With equal reason he might have taken the 
opposite view,—that the hard, practical, money-getting American 
democrat, who had neither generosity nor honour nor imagination, 
and who inhabited cold shades where fancy sickened and where 
genius died, was in truth living in a world of dream, and acting a 
drama more instinct with poetry than all the avatars of the East, 
walking in gardens of emerald and rubies, in ambition already 
ruling the world and guiding Nature with a kinder and wiser hand 
than had ever yet been felt in human history. From this point 
his critics never approached him,—they stopped at a stone’s 
throw; and at the moment when they declared that the man’s 
mind had no illusions, they added that he was a knave or a lunatic. 
Even on his practical and sordid side, the American might easily 





have been represented as a victim to illusion. If the Englishman 
had lived as the American speculator did,—in the future,—the 
hyperbole of enthusiasm would have seemed less monstrous. ‘ Look 
at my wealth!’ cried the American to his foreign visitor. ‘See 
these solid mountains of salt and iron, of lead, copper, silver, and 
gold! See these magnificent cities scattered broadcast to the 
Pacific! See my cornfields rustling and waving in the summer 
breeze from ocean to ocean, so far that the sun itself is not high 
enough to mark where the distant mountains bound my golden 
seas! Look at this continent of mine, fairest of created worlds, 
as she lies turning up to the sun’s never-failing caress her broad 
and exuberant breasts, overflowing with milk for her hundred 
million children! See how she glows with youth, health, and 
love!’ Perhaps it was not altogether unnatural that the foreigner, 
on being asked to see what needed centuries to produce, should 
have looked about him with bewilderment and indignation. ‘Gold! 
cities! cornfields! continents! Nothing of the sort! I see 
nothing but tremendous wastes, where sickly men and women 
are dying of home-sickness or are scalped by savages! 
mountain-ranges a thousand miles long, with no means of 
getting to them, and nothing in them when you get there! 
swamps and forests choked with their own rotten ruins! nor hope 
of better fora thousand years! Your story is a fraud, and you 
are a liar and swindler!’ Met in this spirit, the American, half 
perplexed and half defiant, retaliated by calling his antagonist a 
fool, and by mimicking his heavy tricks of manner. For himself 
he cared little, but his dream was his whole existence. The men 
who denounced him admitted that they left him in his forest- 
swamp quaking with fever, but clinging in the delirium of death 
to the delusions of his dazzled brain. No class of men could be 
required to support their convictions with a steadier faith, or pay 
more devotedly with their persons for the mistakes of their 
judgment.” 


It is impossible for Englishmen, and, we believe, also for 
Americans, to read the history of Jefferson’s Administrations 
without a sense of profound regret. For a few years at the 
beginning of this century and the end of the last, there 
seemed more than a hope that England and her daughter would 
become reconciled and bound together by an alliance of kinship, 
interest, and inclination,—an alliance stronger than that which 
usually exists between foreign nations. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, owing in no small measure to the blindness and folly of our 
Government, the good feeling was turned into hatred, and the 
War of 1812—a war infinitely more to be regretted than the 
War of Independence—took place. How bright was the 
prospect of a lasting alliance which was thus destroyed, cannot 
be better shown than by the following quotation from a letter 
written to Lord Grenville by Mr. Liston, the British Minister 
at Washington, in the year 1800:— 


“The advantages to be ultimately reaped from a perseverance 
in the line of conduct which Great Britain has adopted for the 
last four years appear to my mind to be infallible and of infinite 
magnitude; the profitable consequences of a state of hostility, 
small and uncertain. I have been pleasing my imagination with 
looking forward to the distant spectacle of all the northern con- 
tinent of America covered with friendly though not subject States, 
consuming our manufactures, speaking our language, proud of 
their parent State, attached to her prosperity. War must bring 
with it extensive damage to our navigation, the probable loss of 
Canada, and the world behind it, the propagation of enmity and 
prejudices which it may be impossible to eradicate. The system 
of tbe American government does not strike me, with the near 
view I have of it, as being in so perilous a situation as is imagined 
in Europe. I am willing to avoid political prophecies, but I con- 
fess I think it will get on well enough if the country remains in 
peace; and if they go to war, the fabric may acquire strength. 
God forbid that it should be to our detriment, and to the triumph 


"99 


of our enemies ! 
Would that Mr. Liston could have converted to his views the 
blundering, selfish, and purblind oligarchy that then dominated 
England! 





DAVISON’S POETICAL RHAPSODY.* 


Mr. BuLuen’s admirable skill as an editor, and his extensive 
knowledge of Elizabethan literature, are as visible in the 
reprint of this anthology as in the volumes of Lyrics 
from Elizabethan song-books, from Elizabethan dramatists, 
and from Elizabethan romances. The labour expended on 
these works must have been immense, and the editor will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is likely to be final. We 
at least do not envy the man who is daring enough to venture 
upon Mr. Bullen’s freehold. This praise is due to him as an 
editor; but here, as in the earlier issues, there is sometimes 
room for dissent from his judgment as a critic. We have 
thought before, and we think still, that his enthusiastic praise 
of the Elizabethan lyrics is occasionally due to their antiquity 
rather than to their merits. It would be impossible, indeed, 
to write too warmly of the enchanting music and dainty 





* Davison’s Poetical Rkapsody. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 2 vols. London: 
George Bell and Sons, 
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sweetness of expression that may be found without much 
seeking in that wonderfully poetical age. Even the smaller 
poets often sang as if to sing were a ravishing delight, and 
the joy they felt fills the heart of every reader who knows 
the charm of verse. The greatest dramatists of the period 
are also, with the exception of Spenser, its chief lyric poets; 
but the genius of song-writing was not confined to such giants 
as Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson. On the other 
hand, if the age was rich in this noble form of verse, it was 
also tainted with poetical affectations and conceits. The third- 
rate poets of the time are full of them, and it is for the most 
part poets of this class that contribute to the Poetical 
Rhapsody. Mr. Bullen admits its literary inferiority to 
England’s Helicon, but adds that “it has this important 
advantage over the earlier collection,—that it was in great 
part compiled from unpublished writings. Had England’s 
Helicon perished, and only a bare list of the first: lines of the 
poem been preserved, we could succeed in restoring it (almost 
in its entirety) from printed books; but the destruction of the 
Rhapsody would mean the irretrievable loss of much excellent 
poetry.” We should prefer to say some excellent poetry, and 
much that is frigid, laboured, and wearisome. The forlorn 
poet who recounts in monotonous strains the pains and 
penalties of love-making, is a rather pitiable object. In these 
artificial verses there is neither the real fervour of passion 
nor the imaginative glow which is the graceful semblance of 
it. The imagery is without freshness, and the fancies are 
tricks of art. 

The anonymous poet, “ A. W.,” who contributes abundantly 
to the Rhapsody, and whose name even Mr. Bullen is unable 
to conjecture, writes as though the only remedy for his love- 
lorn condition were death, and one is inclined to wish that the 
remedy had been applied at an early stage of his poetical 
career. His tears, he tells us, are unceasing, his pain unending; 
he lies overwhelmed with sorrow, and his “ voice is hoarse and 
can no longer cry,” which, unfortunately, is not true. Here 
is a characteristic illustration of “ A. W.’s” performance, and 
he harps upon the same string with endless iteration :— 

“ Break, heavy heart, and rid me of this pain, 
This pain that still increaseth day by day : 
By day with sighs I spend myself in vain, 
In vain by night with tears I waste away. 


Away I waste with tears, by night in vain: 
Tears, sighs, by night, by day, increase this pain. 


Mine eyes no eyes, but fountains of my tears ; 

My tears no tears, but floods to moist my heart ; 

My heart no heart, but harbour of my fears ; 

My fears no fears, but feelings of my smart. 

My smart, my fears, my heart, my tears, mine eyes, 

Are blind, dried, spent, past, wasted with my cries. 

And yet mine eyes, though blind, see cause of grief ; 

And yet my tears, though dried, run down amain; 

And yet my heart, though spent, attends relief ; 

And yet my fears, though past, increase my pain. 

And yet I live, and living feel more smart, 

And smarting cry in vain, ‘ Break, heavy heart !’” 
Francis Davison, the compiler of the Rhapsody, writes in a 
similar strain. His poetical shepherds, as rejected lovers, shed 
floods of tears by day and night; and one of them, after many 
groans and sobs, ends a wearisome eclogue with the declara- 
tion common to the pastoral race, that his lady’s disdain has 
destroyed him. He would die contented if he could show her 
his wretched condition, but cannot hope for so much grace :— 

“ With that his fainting legs to shrink begun, 
And let him sink with ghastly look to ground; 
And there he lay, as though his life were done, 
Till that his dog, seeing that woeful stound, 

With piteous howling, kissing, and with scraping, 

Brought him again from that sweet-sour escaping.” 

The poem from which this stanza is taken, in Mr. Bullen’s 
judgment “laments the fallen state of Secretary Davison 
whom Queen Elizabeth drove from office ;” but the quality of 
the verse is unaffected by its purpose. The passage we have 
quoted is execrable stuff, and, in spite of verse really excellent 
in quality, there is enough of such inanity in these volumes to 
give a character to the anthology. 

The conceits that are mistaken for passion, and the fancies 
that pass current for imagination, are to be found perhaps, 
in some form or other, in every period of English verse. When 
the divine spark that gives life to poetry is lacking, the verse- 
man has to be content with artificial light; when there is no 
inspiration, he trusts for his success to ingenuity. The 
artifice which is not art is visible in the great age of Elizabeth, 
and is still employed, although with less visible effort, and 





more judgment perhaps, by the poetasters of our own time. 
To the historian of poetry, these efforts after what is singular 
are not uninstructive; to the lover of poetry, they are 
detestable. Yet they have the negative virtue of sending 
him with ever-increasing pleasure to the great masters of the 
art. 

The list of contributors to Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody 
includes some great names, and a few in addition which, if not 
great, belong to genuine poets. We observe that the “sonnet” 
attributed to Raleigh by Dr. Hannah in his well-known 
volume, The Courtly Poets,— 

“Her face, her tongue, her wit, so fair, so sweet, so sharp,” 


is so ascribed, in Mr. Bullen’s judgment, without sufficient 
evidence; and the sonnet “ Were I as base as is the lowly 
plain ”—which according to the sonnet anthologies, to Dr. 
Grosart, and to the latest edition of Mr. ,Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, was written by Joshua Sylvester—is now said to be 
anonymous. “Not a shred of evidence,” Mr. Bullen writes, 
“in support of Sylvester’s claim has been adduced.” When, 
however, he observes of this sonnet, and of another, that they 
seem to him too good for Sylvester, he is on less secure ground. 
A man with the smallest spark of poetic inspiration may 
chance some happy moment to blow it into a bright flame, 
and it is not easy to say what he can or cannot do. Mr. 
Saintsbury, in the exercise of his private judgment, would also 
deprive Drayton of the glory of writing one of the loveliest 
sonnets in the language, because, forsooth, it is only worthy 
of Shakespeare. On the same ground we might as reasonably 
assign Blanco White’s great sonnet to Wordsworth. Wemay 
add that the biography of Francis Davidson is drawn by Mr. 
Bullen from Sir Harris Nicolas’s edition of the Rhapsody, 
published in 1826, and that the editor’s own notes are as usual 
full of matter and suggestiveness. The volumes are beauti- 
fully printed. 





THE O’CONORS OF CONNAUGHT.* 

In this fine historical memoir, the O’Conor Don has reared a 
monument in every way worthy of the ancient and illustrious 
house of which he is the admitted representative to-day. It 
runs to the length of four hundred pages, contains eleven 
engravings of ancient castles, tombs, and other reliquia, is 
well printed on good paper, has an appendix consisting of 
many interesting State Papers and family documents, and a 
full, minute, and accurate index. If not “a monument more 
enduring than brass,” it is solid and sound, and worthy of a 
family which has stood up so long and bravely against all the 
storms of adverse fate. 

The history of Ireland is to a considerable extent the 
history of its great families; and when we recall the fact 
that in the time of Henry II. an O’Conor was King of Ireland, 
and that for centuries after the Norman invasion the succes- 
sive heads of this family were Kings of Connaught, and so 
recognised by the State, we can perceive the great historical 
significance of a work which some might regard as a mere 
family memoir. A good deal of this book is the work of the 
celebrated Irish scholar O’Donovan, but a great deal also 
represents the labours of the O’Conor Don himself, who sup- 
plements the result of O’Donovan’s Gaelic learning and 
familiarity with Irish MSS. by his own researches in State- 
Paper literature. 

The O’Conors of Connaught, who must be distinguished 
from other Irish families of the same name, such as the 
O’Conors, Lords of Kerry, derive their name and origin from 
a certain Conor or Concobar (7.e., Hound of Help), who was 
King of Connaught in the tenth century, and preceded a little 
our Alfred. The grandson of this Conor—viz., Teigue of the 
White Steed—was the first O’Conor, the nominal prefix “O,” in 
Gaelic “ ua,” signifying grandson. But the O’Conor Don begins 
the history of his family at a much remoter point, commencing 
at a time when the Irish, however transiently, played a part 
in European history. We refer to the age in which the failing 
Roman Empire in the North-West of Europe was assailed on 
one hand by the Saxons, and on the other by the Scoto-Pictic 
Confederacy. Of all the dim pre-Christian Irish Kings, Nial 
of the Nine Hostages almost alone stands out with any clear- 
ness. He was the most distinguished leader in these Scoto- 
Pictic descents upon Romanised Britain, and though he is not 
mentioned by name in contemporary Roman literature, he 
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was certainly a historical figure, and fills a large place, not 
only in the annals, but in the more imaginative literature of 
the ancient Irish. From this Nial, the Hy Nial, who in later 
times split up into O’Neills, O’Donnells, and O’Melaghlins, 
derived their line; but the O’Conors derived theirs from 
Nial’s eldest brother, Brian. Nial, who was the youngest of 
several brothers, went into external warfare, became famous 
and powerful, and begot a long line of Kings of all Ireland. 
Brian, the eldest, stayed at home in Connaught, and begot 
only a line of provincial Kings. However dreaded abroad, 
Nial of the Nine Hostages, like all these singular Irish 
monarchs, found stout rebels at home—Oorc, King of Munster, 
amongst others—a fact to which the following scrap of bardic 
song bears sonorous testimony :— 
« A challenge of battle between Corc and Nial, 

Whether near or far distant, 

Fierce the tramp on every shore 

Of Nial the son of Eocha Moymodoin.” 

The true root of the O’Conors, though not mentioned as 
such in the text, was the grandfather of Brian and Nial. They 
were sons of Eocha Moymodoin, who was son of Muiredach. 
From this Muiredach, the tribe to the lordship of which the 
O’Conors subsequently forced their way took the name of 
Siol Muiredach,—i.e., Seed of Muiredach, or, as one might say, 
the Murrays. This far-off Muiredach, grandfather of Nial of the 
Nine Hostages, was the root of the whole race, and probably 
the first historical figure in the genealogical line of the O’Conors. 
Roderick O’Conor, the last King of Ireland, was preceded 
as King of Ireland by his father, Turlough O’Conor. The 
sudden and unexpected advance of the O’Conors, who were 
previously only Kings of Connaught, to the Ard-Ri-ship—i.e., 
High-Kingship—of the whole island, was an event upon which, 
we think, the O’Conor Don might have thrown some light. It 
involved a singular upsetting of all the former mutual re- 
Jations between the various dynastic families of the island. 
Our own impression is, that Turlough O’Conor reached that 
position not so much through his own worth and prowess, as 
through the valour of his immediate ancestors, three of whom 
in succession are perceived, even in the bald entries of the 
chronicles, to have been persons of very great force and 
strength, and probably of superior understanding. They 
were Teigue of the White Steed, the first O’Conor; his son, 
Hugh Broken-Spear; and Hugh’s son, Rory Yellow-Hound. 
After them came Turlough, a worthy continuator of their 
valour, who, profiting by what they had done, stepped out 
from provincial obscurity, and, while still a very young man, 
hardly thirty, was acknowledged as the best and strongest 
of all the Irish reguli, and as such hailed as Ard-Righ. 
Of the O’Conor hegemony our author gives no word of ex- 
planation. Another of his shortcomings appears to us to be 
his treatment of the relations between the O’Conors of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and the great 
Norman house of De Burgh. William FitzAdelm de Burgo, 
founder of that family, was created Dominus or Lord of Con- 
naught, and his successors down to the time of Edward III. 
were titularly and actually such, till the lordship of Connaught 
merged in the Dukedom of Clarence, as represented by Lionel, 
son of Edward III. The Irish themselves recognised the De 
Burghs as Lords of Connaught, for in the Annals of the Four 
Masters, William FitzAdelm is significantly described as 
“William the Conqueror.” But at the same time, and 
all through these centuries, the O’Conor was also recog- 
nised even in State Papers, recognised by Irish and English 
alike as King of Connaught. In fact, there were simul- 
taneously two Captains over the province,—a Norman Dominus 
de Connactia, and an Irish Rex Connactie. Rex and Dominus 
were, so to speak, put into the same bed, and with the results 
which one might have anticipated,—viz., furious and inter- 
minable fightings and quarrellings, Dominus claiming the 
whole couch, and Rex claiming the whole, and both appealing 
to Royal grants. We may mention that Dominus and Rex 
did actually once in a literal sense occupy the same bed. 
After a terrible war, they made peace. The peace was cele- 
brated with a banquet, and after the banquet their followers 
put Dominus and Rex into the same bed, to promote in their 
hearts more thoroughly fraternal sentiments. There, accord- 
ing to the quaint Four Masters, they slumbered “cheerfully 
and amicably.” This Norman Dominus, we may mention, was 
also Earl of Ulster, a near kinsman of Robert Bruce, and father- 
in-law of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. These facts seem to 





indicate that there was no such vast social gulf between 
Norman nobles and Milesian chiefs, when such a noble, almost 
the greatest in the Empire, could cheerfully tumble into the 
same bed with an O’Conor. 

When we come to the Elizabethan period, we find, not this 
time an inadequate, but a quite incorrect account of the wars 
and controversies which raged between the Western chiefs 
and the Elizabethan Governors of the province. The O’Conor 
Don’s picture or sketch of Sir Richard Bingham, for example, 
is extremely unjust. He describes the Battle of Ardnaree, one 
of Bingham’s greatest successes, as a sheer massacre of poor 
defenceless men and women. The facts are as follows. 
During the Presidency of Sir Richard, Connaught was in- 
vaded by a great force of Scots, drawn thither by the invita- 
tion of certain rebellious chiefs. It was one of the most critical 
moments in the whole century. Sir Richard, by extraordinary 
activity, drew together a small foree—Connaught Irish, too, we 
may remark en passant—made a night attack upon this great 
invading host, and utterly destroyed it. Bingham no doubt 
was fierce and cruel, but he was an able administrator, the 
ablest Connaught ever had in those times, and a singularly 
brave and active warrior. He was engaged in almost cease- 
less war, owing to the fact that he was set there to enforce the 
celebrated “Composition of Connaught,” a settlement of the 
land question to which the chiefs had voluntarily set their 
hands and seals. The chiefs kicked against “the Composi- 
tion,” and Bingham had wars enough upon his hands in con- 
sequence. Yet he received no pecuniary help from the State. 
In his time, Connaught was the only province in Ireland which 
defrayed the cost of its own administration; and in all his 
wars, a fact which our author forgets, Sir Richard was loyally 
supported by the majority of the Connaught Irish. 

This memoir has been written with great care, much 
learning, and in a good and clear, though somewhat bald 
style. If it has shortcomings, they only show that the 
O’Conor Don, though he has done excellent work, can bardly 
be regarded as an excellent historian. 





THE BATTLE OF BELIEF.* 

THE author of this volume does not aim at originality. His 
purpose is expressed on his title-page, and he has fulfilled it 
with great care and conscientiousness. Religion has, like dress, 
its fashions. And this is specially true of an age which is 
characterised by much luxury, and is prone to self-indulgence 
and self-assertion. The multitude seldom think for them- 
selves: they follow leaders who give substance and form to 
their feelings and direction to their aspirations, or merely set 
the fashion which the unthinking crowd deems it becoming to 
follow. By crowds of persons the truths of Christianity 
are not judged on their merits, but according to the opinion 
of them which is held by a few men who are supposed to be 
“leaders of thought.” In this handy volume Mr. Loraine has 
undertaken to show, and has shown with success, that 
Christianity has nothing to fear from this ordeal; that even 
those whom dogmatic agnosticism and indolent scepticism 
would alike regard as leaders of thought have made admis- 
sions which are sometimes broad enough to cover the Christian 
position or to undermine the position of its assailants. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, declares that,— 

“ Respecting the nature of the universe, we seem committed to 
certain unavoidable conclusions. The objects and actions sur- 
rounding us, not less than the phenomena of our own conscious- 
ness, compel us to ask a cause; in our search for a cause, we 
discover no resting-place until we arrive at the hypothesis of a 
First Cause; and we have no alternative but to regard this First 
Cause as Infinite and Absolute.” 

And this First Cause, which is Infinite and Absolute, he else- 
where defines as “an Infinite and Eternal Energy by which all 
things are created and sustained.” Now an Energy which may 
accurately be described as infinite, eternal, and absolute, and 
which created and sustains the universe, implies at least, and 
of necessity—though this Mr. Spencer himself will not admit— 
an omnipotent willand an omniscient intellect; in other words, 
what Christians mean by a personal God. But is there any 
article of the Christian creed which is more bewildering to the 
mind than that? A Being who is infinite, yet personal, per- 
vading the universe, yet absolutely separate from it, the cause 
of all that exists, yet causeless himself,—that is a conclusion 
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which reason forces upon us. But it is a conclusion from 
which reason at the same time starts back in amazement and 
confusion. Asa trial to the understanding, belief in a resur- 
rection from the dead is nothing in comparison. A resurrection 
from the dead means simply the appearance of an individual 
organism in a new form and under fresh conditions,—a fact 
of which Nature supplies numberless instances. There is 
nothing here to stagger the reason. The beginning of things, 
the initial act of creation—and even evolutionists must assume 
an orginal impulse—there lies the true difficulty. Once get over 
that, and all objections to a resurrection from the dead or 
any other Christian miracle become almost an impertinence. 

True, we have no experience of a resurrection from the 
dead in the sense of the Christian creed. Job’s question, “If 
a man die, shall he live again?” is one which admits of no 
demonstrative answer in the affirmative. Even the proof of 
Christ’s resurrection would of itself do no more than demon- 
strate the possibility, perhaps the probability, of the general 
resurrection of mankind. But the proof of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion cannot be thus isolated. It is but one fact in a mass of 
evidence the cumulative force of which is irresistible. The 
doctrine of evolution has completely destroyed the validity of 
Hume’s axiom, that it is more probable that testimony should 
be false than that a miracle should be true. Every fresh start 
in the evolutionary process was a contradiction of previous 
experience. - Every apparition of a new species was a 
confutation by anticipation of Hume’s argument. Granted 
that, on the whole, experience is against a resurrection from 
the dead, that appearances tell against the doctrine,—what 
then? Is that a valid objection? On the contrary, the fact, 
paradoxical as the assertion may seem, tells precisely 
the other way. For one of the most important truths 
which physical science has taught us is to distrust appear- 
ances. The sun seems to bein motion and the earth to be rela- 
tively still; the facts are exactly the reverse. By daylight nota 
star is visible in the sky; we know that it is full of stars. The 
stars seem like specks of light not bigger than an ordinary 
electric lamp; they are in fact vast worlds. They appear so 
close together in the Milky Way that a finger’s point would 
seem too large to be inserted between star and star; they are 
in reality separated from each other by inconceivable dis- 
tances. Place Hume in imagination at a point where he could 
have seen the universe in the form of a fiery vapour whirled 
through space, and how triumphantly he would have de- 
monstrated the impossibility of all that we now behold and 
know! 

Seeing, then, that the “Infinite and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed ”—to quote another of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s phrases—has thus been from the beginning con- 
founding our experience and upsetting our inferences, it does 
seem a little rash to assume that man cannot survive the disso- 
lution of his body because, forsooth! we have no personal 
experience of such survival. The logical inference from the 
teaching of experience should teach us a contrary lesson,—the 
necessity and duty of distrusting appearances. A superficial 
view of organic life might suggest the inference that pain 
predominates in the realm of sentient existence, and that con- 
sequently there is no evidence of benevolence or justice in 
Nature, even assuming an intelligent and omnipotent Creator. 
Here, again, we must bear in mind the supreme lesson which 
modern science has taught us,—namely, that the first impres- 
sions suggested by Nature are deceptive, and must often be 
interpreted by their contraries. There is no royal road to 
learning, and part of the salutary discipline imposed upon us 
by the Author of Nature is, that we must reach the truth by 
the painful process of unlearning in a large measure the 
cherished convictions of imperfect knowledge and a too 
limited experience. 

Mr. Loraine has done a very useful service in bringing 
together a striking catena of admissions from sceptical and 
agnostic writers, which show that even the most pronounced 
impugners of Christianity are constrained by the indestructible 
instincts of humanity to preach unconsciously the faith which 
they would fain destroy. It is with pathetic truth that Pro- 
fessor Tyndall has said :— 

*‘T have noticed during years of self-observation that it is not 
in hours of clearness and vigour that this doctrine [of atheism] 
commends itself tomy mind; that in the presence of stronger and 
healthier thought it ever dissolves and disappears, as offering no 


solution to the mystery in which we dwell and of which we form a 
part.” 





But, in addition to the admissions of unbelievers in 
Christianity against their own conclusions, Mr. Loraine has 
given an excellent compendium of arguments in defence of the 
Christian faith from various orthodox writers. Some of his 
quotations are very happy and very telling. Indeed, the main 
value of his book is that it maps out a good line of defence for 
such as have not leisure or opportunity for individual research, 
and provides a number of guides whom the student may con- 
sult. The book shows that Mr. Loraine can write himself, and 
write well; but in this volume he modestly sets himself the 
task of arranging the outlines of an excellent argument against 
some specious objections to Christianity, and then develops 
the argument chiefly in the language of other writers. We 
could wish, indeed, that Mr. Loraine had been less modest. 
He has read widely, and mastered what he has read; and we 
believe that his excellent book would prove still more useful 
if he had trusted his own pen more, and used the language of 
others more sparingly. The large use of quotations, relevant 
and telling as the quotations generally are, is apt to give the 
argument an appearance of fragmentariness which does not 
really belong to it. Mr. Loraine might possibly reply that 
his aim has not been to supply his readers with ready-made 
answers to sceptical objections, but rather to show them the 
way by which they can find the answers for themselves. His 
volume is, in fact, a handbook in which the various aspects of 
the battle of belief are surveyed, mainly in the language of 
the leading combatants, Mr. Loraine’s own part consisting in 
marshalling the forces and showing that the issue thus far is 
very plainly on the side of belief. It is a book certainly which 
ought to be recommended to all candidates for Holy Orders. 
There are many passages which solicit quotation, but the 
exigencies of space forbid us to quote more than the following 
illustration of Mr. Loraine’s felicitous use of his authorities :— 

“ Huxley says that life is the cause of organisation, not organi- 
sation the cause of life... .. . Well, if life is the cause of organisa- 
tion, probably it is safe to say the cause must exist before the effect. 
At least, that is Nature’s logic. But if life may exist before the 
organisation, why not after it? I affirm that the .microscope 
begins to have visions of immortality.” 

In view of the second edition which Mr. Loraine’s book 
deserves, and will undoubtedly reach, we venture to suggest 
that he should correct what appears to us to be, in a very 
few places, an over-statement of his case. The force of a good 
argument is sometimes blunted by its association with a weak 
one. Having, for example, made a good reply to Mr. W. R. 
Greg’s objection against miracles,—namely, that, to prove a 
miracle, “the concurring testimony of six independent, com- 
petent, veracious witnesses would suffice, but not less,” but 
that “ miracles can never be proved by documentary evidence,” 
because cross-examination would in that case be impossible,— 
Mr. Loraine argues that, “if it be possible to obtain authenti- 
cated documents that would be legitimate and conclusive 
evidence of the supernatural to those who are five hundred or 
five thousand miles distant in space from the occurrence, 
they would be equally authentic and conclusive to those who are 
twelve months or centuries distant in time from the occurrence.” 
The words which we have marked by italics seem to us to 
push the argument too far. Distance of space and distance 
of time are surely not equipollent in the case of documentary 
evidence. <A piece of evidence, standing by itself, is obviously 
more exposed to the chances of error or fraud by the lapse of 
centuries than by distance of space. It is easier to verify an 
event occurring at the Antipodes to-day than an event that 
happened in England ten centuries ago,—that is, if each event 
be taken apart from its surroundings. Mr. Greg’s mistake 
was in taking any particular Christian miracle apart from the 
history of Christianity as a whole. The origin and career of 
Christianity apart from the miraculous element would be more 
wonderful than any of the miracles which belong to it. 

We began by saying that there is a fashion in religion as in 
dress, and that much of the scepticism of the day has no 
better foundation than a foolish desire to be on the side of 
fashion. We do not intend to suggest by this that there is 
not much of “honest doubt” which deserves every considera- 
tion and sympathy. And it is doubtless true that there may 
be more faith in this kind of doubt than in the indolent and 
passive assent which too many Christians give to the creed 
on which they profess to build their hopes. For this class of 
doubters the true Christian can feel nothing but sympathy. 
But there is another, and probably a more numerous, class of 
doubters who deserve no sympathy at all; persons to whom 
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religion is really a matter of indifference; who will not take the 
trouble of thinking seriously ; and who consider it a rather fine 
thing, the mark of a superior mind, to patronise Christianity asa 
worn-out religion which was very good for ignorant and bar- 
barous times, and remains very good for ignorant and feeble- 
minded persons now, but which has become obsolete for 
persons of culture who can take independent views. Such 
persons would find Mr. Loraine’s book an admirable tonic, 
opening their minds to a recognition, if not of the truth of 
Christianity, at least of the invalidity of many of the stock 
arguments against it. 





THROUGH THE KARPATHIANS IN KNICKER- 
BOCKERS.* 

Miss Dowie, a young Scotchwoman, on the right side of 
five-and-twenty, as she is careful to inform us, has given to 
all enterprising members of her sex an infallible recipe for 
that Return to Nature which is, in her opinion, the only true 
remedy for the maladie du siécle. Take one knickerbocker- 
suit, a revolver, and an unlimited supply of cigarettes, and go 
out into the wilderness by yourself for at least six weeks. It 
does not matter much whither you “excurse,” as Miss Dowie 
would say, so long as you “excurse” by yourself. The 
cigarettes are indispensable, because they are a proof positive to 
foreigners that you are not an Englishwoman, and apparently 
it is injudicious to appear to be English. The knicker- 
bocker-suit has the grand recommendation of possessing 
pockets, the only enviable thing about the miserable male per- 
son ; and the revolver,—well, it is at least always handy if Judge 
Brack or any of his tribe come prowling about in the wilder- 
ness. Having reached your destination, “it is better to imitate 
Nebuchadnezzar and go out to grass. ..... Give your whims 
a loose rein, follow the promptings of that queer live soul in 
you which always retains its affinity to simpleness and green- 
growing things, and be prepared to be thought very odd when 
you come back.” But the game is decidedly worth the candle, 
for “you will have acquired a calm smile, an ability to suffer 
fools gladly, which will stand you in good stead.” The witless 
comments of the public can make no more impression on such 
a coat of mail than water on a duck’s back. Nebuchadnezzar 
in knickerbockers may well defy the whole chorus of indolent 
and insolent reviewers. 

The choice of the Karpathians as the fittest spot for the 
Return to Nature, seems to have been a mere matter of acci- 
dent, unless it was that, like knickerbockers, they began, or 
might be made to begin, with the letter “ K.” But, on the whole, 
Miss Dowie seems to have been well pleased with her choice- 
Eastern Galicia, to judge from her account, is a place 

“ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 
Morality, as we understand the term, does not exist, even as a 
name. Women contend with men for the palm of inebriety. Both 
sexes suffer terribly from the goitre and Jung-diseases. Their 
houses are filthy, and their natures destitute of the spur of am- 
bition. Moreover, every dwelling-place is infested with anthro- 
pophagous insects, the ravages of which our author describes 
with an exuberance of detail and a lack of taste calculated to 
arouse the envy of an American reporter. Against these and 
other drawbacks must be set the picturesque costume of the 
peasantry—a matter always calculated to make a favourable 
impression on a female pilgrim, even when returning to 
Nature—and above all, the scenery and air of the country. 
Of the latter, Miss Dowie writes with an enthusiasm and a per- 
ception which go far to redeem the predominant slanginess and 
flippancy of her style. As to the risks of her trip, she declares 
that she has been given “absurdly too much credit ” for doing 
what was most easy and congenial to her. “If you are to feel 
frightened of anything,” continues Miss Dowie, “ when you 
sleep out (in an uncivilised country such as Czernagéra), it 
must be of the mystery of the coming of the day among the 
hills. All has been said by great poets that may be said of 
this, and no adjectives would stead me; besides, it is a service 
and sacrament that is to worship at, not to speak aloud of; 
but I will grant that what inspires to wide-eyed marvel, im- 
potent humility, and even a bowed head, may grow akin 
to fear when the pale, glistening morning waits among the 
mysterious angles of the mountains, and then steals greenly, 
goldly down to the valleys.” Such a passage, spite of its 
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extravagances of diction, has the merit of having been penned 
by one who has had her eye on the scene described. Un- 
happily, Miss Dowie is not always in this reverent mood. 
One Sunday afternoon she took a problem with her up a pine- 
hill, and having ended with the “half-cross, half-amused 
feeling that, hang it, there the people were, and oxe might 
as well take an interest in them, and not sheer off at 
the first evidences of a depressing lack of sanity,” she 
came down from her mountain “with a vague notion 
that having recourse to mountains when the worries of 
this world become overwhelming is a very old game, and 
some one whose name I have forgotten used to play at 
it—right back there in the Old Testament.” This spirit, 
which has its outcome now in such cheap profanity as the 
above, but generally in mere tasteless flippancy, is the besetting 
sin of the author. Her style is a wonderful and motley com- 
pound of colloquialisms and purple patches, and her coizages 
—such as “luminant” and “ lungy ”—can hardly be welcomed 
as desirable additions to our vocabulary. In one passage she 
talks of slipping her watch into “a knicker pocket,” an 
abbreviation which no self-respecting tailor—mere fraction of 
the inferior animal though he be—could ever demean himself by 
using. One might multiply instances of this sort indefinitely ; 
but in virtue of the qualities of candour, good-humour, and 
high spirits, which are the redeeming features of the book, we 
can almost find it in our hearts to forgive Miss Dowie for her 
tasteless and elaborate “appreciations” of the Karpathian 
flea; for her too evident desire to stick pins into Mrs. Grundy; 
for her frequent allusions to her al fresco ablutions ; and, last 
and worst crime of all, that hideous reference to her “ knicker 
pocket.” As an instance of her candour, we may take the 
following delightful passage. In describing a funeral service, 
Miss Dowie begins by saying that “the ceremony began by 
the Pope [priest] wrestling into a red damask canopy.” 
Finally, she tells us how he emerged from the church, “ this 
time in a green panoply.” And then she continues :—“I don’t 
know if it is panoply or canopy; I’ve been uncertain from the 
first. I tried canopy, and it didn’t seem to ring quite; but 
I’m not sure, now I say it, that panoply is any better.” Even 
better is the spirit shown in the subjoined extract, notwith- 
standing the characteristic advertisement of her agnostic 
attitude with which it ends :— 

«There were many articles of dress and other little matters I 
could have wished to buy, but the honesty of offering the peasants 
money for what they had, seemed to me questionable, and I re- 
frained as far as possible from doing it. Money, even if one 
gives more than the original price, does not represent the queer 
brass ornament that Feodor has worn at his belt for ten years, 
nor the tobacco-pouch that has stuck to him in sunshine and in 
rain; nor to Jewdocha (Yevdocha) could it be the equivalent of 
the gown she has embroidered in a long winter,—the gown that 
he told her she looked so pretty in: as well buy the smiles from 
their faces, or the laughter from their eyes, if that were possible ; 
and that they would gladly sell you the lot is no argument in 
your favour. I have never beén very clear as to the nature of 
conscience and the worth of it, or its proper place in one’s moral 
economy, but it seems to come in here as well as anywhere.” 

That serenity of which Miss Dowie was herself in search 
when she set out on her trip, will hardly be attained by a 
perusal of her pages. The book, with all its cleverness, is 
irritating, aggressive, egotistic, and unrefined. But it is at 
least the outcome of a vigorous and healthy nature, endowed 
with a keen sense of picturesque effect, and a considerable 
capacity for entering into the lives and aims of others. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Colonial Tramp: Travels and Adventures in Australia and New 
Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. (Ward and Downey.)—Hume Nisbet 
is not a mere “ globe-trotter,” not one of those travellers who 
gallop rather than trot across continents, and vainly try, as if 
they were photographic cameras, to remember the rapid succession 
of crowded scenes that cross their mental vision. He had to 
hurry, it is true; but then, this is not the first time he has tramped 
the Australian Colonies. He knows the Australians thoroughly, 
forgets whatever useless conventionalities are likely to hinder a 
good understanding with squatters and gold-diggers, “ stood treat ” 
often—a sure way to the Colonial heart—and showed himself pos- 
sessed of a firm and independent temper, and a good pair of fists. 
He tells us of the very men we want to know, the hardy squatters 
and pioneers of Colonial enterprise, by far the best side of the 
Colonies, and the opportunities awaiting all true and well 
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“plucked” Britons. As an artist, he adds to the vigorous and 
descriptive style just that tinge of the eccentric which is so 
refreshing. He is full of yarns, reminiscences of younger days, and 
innumerable little sketches and touches that bring the Australian 
vividly before us; and is thoroughly imbued with that sense of 
freedom peculiar to the Australian, the American plainsman, and 
the Canadian, that smell of the bush and the prairie which a 
Colonial never gets out of his nostrils. Of course, he gives vent 
to a certain contempt of civilisation, speaks disrespectfully of 
England as worn out, and invites the emigrant to lose no time in 
casting off the last relics of feudalism; but we have got used to 
this bubbling-up of healthy spirits. He reiterates the note of 
warning as to the class of emigrant likely to get on; it is a pity 
that it will fall on heedlessears. With the exception of the early 
days of the Colonies, he never touches on the dark side of the 
Colonial picture,—the readiness to borrow, which will some day 
cause them trouble. The book has many vigorous sketches, which 
remind us that the sunset frequently tempts the writer to paint 
in words. A Colonial Tramp is one of the most instructive and 
entertaining of modern books of travel. 


An American Widow. By Albert Kevill-Davies. 3 vols. 
(Trischler and Co.)—Mr. Kevill-Davies, whose name is new to us, 
has produced a very clever combination of the society and sensa- 
tional novel. The plot of An American Widow is decidedly in- 
genious, much of the machinery is fresh, and though there are, 
of course, the improbabilities which belong to all stories of this 
kind, they are so skilfully minimised and kept in the background, 
that they do not obtrude themselves on the notice of the reader. 
Mrs. Leonard, the beautiful American adventuress who is 
“wanted ” for murder in her own country, who is introduced 
into London society, for a handsome “ consideration,” by an 
impecunious lady of title, and who continues in this country her 
career of villainy, is one of the most ably conceived feminine 
criminals who have appeared in the literature of fiction since the 
days of Miss Gwilt; and though the companionship of ladies of 
this class is not particularly edifying, An American Widow is a 
story which is perfectly devoid of offence. In addition to its 
exciting plot, the book has some very fair character-portraiture, 
and is altogether a most readable novel. 


Jack Warleigh: a Tale of the Turf and the Law. By Dalrymple 
J. Belgrave. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—The nature of the 
narrative material of this exceedingly lively story may be inferred 
from its sub-title; and it is not too much to say that in the person 
of its author, Mr. Hawley Smart has found a formidable rival who 
writes with vivacity equal to his own, and puts a good deal more 
substance into his work. Jack Warleigh is certainly a full book, 
for the two volumes might easily have been expanded into three 
without leaving any impression of thinness, and Mr. Belgrave 
ean not only construct a story well, but can tell it well also. As 
a matter of course, we see a good deal of the seamy side both of 
the turf and the law, and there is certainly a side of both which 
is not misrepresented even by such unmitigated scoundrels as 
Colonel Beamish and Mr. Christopher Leekes, who are, it may be 
noted, a good deal more lifelike than many of the villains of 
fiction. Jack Warleigh does not belong to the highest class of 
fiction, but it is a capital story of its kind, being strongly 
constructed and brightly written. 

To Save Himself. By Captain Claude Bray. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—Captain Bray, who on the face of it is a novice in the 
art of fiction, has performed a feat calculated to rouse the envy 
of some of his seniors who have had years of practice in plot- 
weaving. He has written a story about a murder, as have some 
hundreds of other novelists, and in his book, as in theirs, a 
person of whose innocence the reader is perfectly assured is 
suspected and all but convicted of the crime. So far every- 
thing is on old and familiar lines; but whereas in the ordinary 
murder-story every person of common shrewdness can see not 
only who is innocent, but who is guilty, Captain Bray keeps his 
secret so well, that when it is revealed in the last chapter but 
one of the second volume, the revelation has all the force of a 
complete surprise, and yet the solution of the mystery does not 
involve any straining of probability, but is felt to be quite natural. 
This is really ingenious, and though in other respects the novel 
is commonplace enough, Captain Bray is to be congratulated on 
having in the matter of construction achieved a welcome freshness. 


A Manual of Company Law. By William Frederick Hamilton, 
LL.D., assisted by Kennard Golborne Metcalfe, M.A. (Stevens 
and Sons.)—* At the present time,” writes Dr. Hamilton, “there 
are more than 12,500 persons who fill the position of directors of 
companies.” For their benefit and guidance, he and his col- 
laborateur have put together this book. Duties, powers, liabilities, 
&e., are stated and illustrated by considerably more than a 
thousand cases.——With this may be mentioned, though it is a 
work of a popular character, and intended for the unprofessional 





reader, A Money-Market Primer and Key to the Exchanges, by George 
Clare (Effingham Wilson and Co.) 

Two technical books may be mentioned together,—The Colliery- 
Manager’s Handbook, by Caleb Pamely (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) ; 
and The Design of Structures: a Practical Treatise on the Building 
of Bridges, Roofs, §c., by S. Anglin, C.E. (C. Griffin and Co.) 

Winchester Commoners, 1836-1890. By Clifford C. Holgate. 
(Brown and Co., Salisbury.)—When Dr. Moberly went to Win- 
chester in 1836, he began to keep “a register of boys received into 
Commoners.” This has been continued by his successors. The 
editor points it with biographical notes, as a first instalment 
towards a complete list of all Wykehamists, and makes an appeal 
for help, an appeal to which we gladly give such circulation as we 
can. 

Gilbert Elgar’s Son. By Harriet Riddle Davis. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Gilbert Elgar is a Maryland farmer, a “ Friend,” but not 
of the very strictest kind. He loves sport better than work, and 
finally lets his affairs fall into confusion. His daughter “ Robin,” 
while yet a child, overhears him lamenting that he has no sor. 
The words sink into her heart and shape her life. First she puts 
away “ childish things,” with a most pathetic resolution, and when 
she grows up, and her father dies, takes upon herself the burden 
of the farm. The story of how she carries it through is admirably 
told in this volume. The surroundings of the girl’s life are well 
described, and her own firm purpose gives a central interest to 
them all. There is a love-story skilfully intertwined with the 
plot. The whole makes a more than usually attractive tale. 


Holly. By “Nomad.” 2 vols. (Trischler.)—It is no fault of the 
author that this tale was written in what we may call the pre-Jack- 
sonera. Still, the change made by that curious case takes off from 
the effect. ‘‘ You intend to keep to this,” thunders the infuriated 
husband, “in spite of the fact that I can compel you to return to 
my home?” We cannot help feeling that she ought to have 
answered, ‘Not after the decision of the Court of Appeal in re 
Jackson.” The general upshot of the book is that the heroine 
makes a very unfortunate marriage, and that we have to console 
ourselves by knowing that somebody else makes a fortunate one 
(with twelve bridesmaids, by-the-way), and that life has something 
in store for the unhappy one also. 

A Royal Physician. By Virginia W. Johnson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a tale of the Tyrol, in which the author has 
made the local colour so strong that it produces the impression of 
a translation. The author sometimes seems positively to forget 
that she is not writing in German. The story is sufficiently 
interesting. Lena, a Tyrolese maiden, grand-daughter of the 
custodian of a famous castle, is betrothed to a certain Michael? 
Séles, an artist in wood-carving. <A certain Hans Fiigger, re- 
turned to his native country after various adventures, not always 
creditable, falls in love with her, and attempts to murder his rival 
by rolling a stone down on him in a mountain-pass. The man 
has his sight injured, but the injury is cured by the skill of the 
“Royal physician,” Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, whose skill as 
an oculist is known throughout Europe. Everything about the 
book, sentiment, point of view, opinion of foreigners, is Tyrolese 
to a marvel. 


The Prince of the Glades. By Hannah Lynch. 2 vols. (Methuen.) 
—This is a story of the “distressful country,” of the character 
which it is thought right that Irish stories should have now, and 
made more dismal by the serious complications in which the hero 
is involved. But, whatever the tale might be, it would scarcely 
be readable, told in the style which Miss Lynch thinks fit to use. 
“The O’Moore” is in Paris. ‘One glance of soft Imperial eyes 
beneath the roof of the Tuileries acted like the moon upon already 
tottering sanity. The heart of the mad Prince carried him like 
a crazy stead [sic], and consumed his reason to acinder. Both 
ends of the candle he hastened to burn in her honour, gloriously 
abject, proudly notorious. ..... His breathless personality was 
stamped on a memory above evanescent surprises.” 


Book Prices-Current, 1890. Vol.IV. (Elliot Stock.)—The editor 
of this useful and interesting publication, which now appears for 
the fourth time, tells us that the year 1890 produced nothing 
very remarkable in the way of sales. No phenomenal prices, 
such as have been noted in former years, were given ; indeed, there 
was nothing to fetch them. Yet the aggregate of the sums 
realised may be put at more than a hundred thousand pounds. 

New Epitions anp Reprints.—Messrs. Routledge intend to 
publish in a series “ Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred Books,” and begin 
with Herodotus, translated by Henry Cary, M.A.—In “The 
Minerva Library of Famous Books,” edited by G. T. Bettany, M.A. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), we have Lord Macaulay’s Essays. The editor 
prefixes a memoir which gives the main facts of his life with suffi- 
cient clearness and brevity, but cannot be praised for style-——The 
Prophecies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Vol. II. (T.and T. 
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Clark.) ——Natural Selection and Tropical Nature, by Alfred Russel 
Wallace (Macmillan and Co.), a “new edition, with corrections 
and additions.” How to Mark your Bible. By Mrs. Stephen 
Menzies. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) ——Old English Sports, Pastimes, 
and Customs, by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (Methuen and Co.), has 
been reprinted from the Parish Magazine. The articles are 
arranged under months, and abound with curious information. 
——Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen Mathers. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)——In the series of “Canterbury Poets,” edited by William 
Sharp (W. Scott), we have American Humorous Poetry, selected and 
edited, with Introduction, by James Barr. Trish Tales, edited by 
W. Yeats (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), First and Second Series, are two 
volumes of the pretty little series known by the title of “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.” The authors represented are Maria Edgeworth, 
John and Michael Banin, William Carleton, S. Lover, W. Maginn, 
T. Crofton Croker, Gerald Griffin, Charles Lever, Charles Kick- 
ham, and Miss Rosa Mulholland.——The Three Commanders, by 
the late W. H. G. Kingston (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), a cheap 
reprint of a very popular tale. 


Diviniry.—Burning Questions. By Washington Gladden. (J. 
Clarke and Co.)—Mr. Gladden first discusses the question of Theism 
as affected by evolution, dealing, among other things, with Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s answer to Paley’s argument of the watch. We are 
inclined to agree with him in thinking it less forcible than its 
author supposes. The second chapter treats of Agnosticism, the 
third with Automatism. Then follows a review, which may be read 
with profit, of the much-discussed controversy on prayer. He seems 
to exercise a very sober judgment, and to be eminently practical. 
Nothing could be better than his advice as to the legitimate objects 
of prayer. “Is Death the End?” is a vindication of the belief in 
immortality. The remaining essays have the titles of “ Who is 
Jesus Christ?” “ Are the Gospels Fairy-Tales ?” and ‘‘ Where is 
the Kingdom of God?”——Retrogression or Development? by F. 
Nevill (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is a vindication of 
Christianity against antagonistic theories, on the ground that it 
tends to the development of man, whereas the systems by which it 
is sought to replace it are retrograde in their tendency.——For 
Christ and City. By Charles William Stubbs, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
—Weare always glad to have Mr. Stubbs’s utterances on religious 
and social matters. The seven papers included in this volumeare, 
sermons, lectures, &c., delivered in the Liverpool parish which is 
now under his charge. A sermon on be half of the Bluecoat School 
founded not quite two centuries ago by a worthy of the past, 
Bryan Blundell; a funeral sermon for a worthy of the present, 
Sir James Picton; ‘The Social Creed of the Church,” a 
paper suggested by the Lambeth Encyclical on Socialism; an 
admirable paper on F. D. Maurice, with a most interesting 
account of the writer’s own relation to him; “The English 
Church and Historic Continuity;” “Church Comprehension 
and Reform;” and, finally, a paper giving some details of 
pastoral work under the title of “ Work and Worship in a 
Suburban Parish,”—make up the volume, which is one of great and 
diversified interest. From the first essay we glean one fact which 
we would commend to the notice of certain gentlemen who seek 
to advance their views on social questions by distorting facts. In 
Queen Anne’s time, one person in five was a pauper; now it is one 
in thirty-three. Christian Conduct. By Charles Antony Vince, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a volume of truly 
admirable sermons preached in the chapel of Mill Hill School. 
Mr. Vince is a layman, and in his first discourse he limits, with 
what we think a wise discretion, the scope of his utterances. 
Within that limit, which, put generally, may be described as in- 
cluding morals with Christian sanction, he speaks with great effect. 
Nor does his self-imposed restraint hinder him from displaying on 
occasion a sound exegesis,—witness a specially good discourse, from 
a text in the Book of Ecclesiastes, on the subject of industry. —— 
Sermons to Boys, by J. T. Bramston, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.), contains twenty-five sermons preached in the chapel of 
Winchester College, in which a good deal is said in a few words. 
In A Good Start : a Book for Young Men (Hodder and Stoughton), 
Dr. J. Thain Davidson addresses with much good sense, and with 
affectionate earnestness, counsels to young men. He speaks to the 
‘point, and wisely.——Sheaves of Ministry, by James Morison, D.D. 
(same publishers), is a volume of sermons and expositions col- 
lected on occasion of the preacher’s jubilee. Most readers will 
turn to one discourse with the title, “Is There a Larger Hope?” 
Dr. Morison has tried to believe it, but failed. So he tells us. 
But his limitation and explanation of the popular doctrine goa 
long way. Summer Sundays in a Strathmore Parish. By the 
Rev. J. Gordon McPherson. (W. Blackwood and Sons.) —— 
Sermons, by Thomas Francis Crosse, D.C.L. (Rivingtons), a 
volume of posthumously collected discourses. Dr. Crosse was for 
many years Rector of a well-known church in Hastings, Holy 
Trinity. Two other posthumous volumes are Memorials of Robert 
T. Cunningham, M.A. (Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh), prefaced by an 























interesting memoir; and Precious Seed, Sown in Many Lands: 
Sermons, by A. N. Somerville, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton). 
—Sermons Preached in the East. By C. H. Butcher, D.D. (Elliot 
Stock.)——Leaves from the Tree of Life. By the Rev. J. Rate, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) The Great Alternative, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Moinet, M.A. (Same publishers.) 
——Stones from the.Quarry. By the Rev. Robert Vaughan. (Mac- 
millan.) Bethlehem. By the Rev. JamesCooper. (J. N. Smith, 
Aberdeen.) Three Christian Tests. (B. T. Batsford).——‘‘ By 
the Mystery of the Holy Incarnation.” By the Author of “ Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.K.)——High Days of the 
Christian Year. By the Very Rev. the Provost of Tuam. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.) 
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ART Y TAPESTRIES & MUSLINS, 


In “ Liberty” Colours and selected designs. 
FURNISHING The Spring deliveries embrace some new 


F ABRICS and beautiful Fabrics, in most charming 
For Curtains & Hangings designs, made specially for Liberty and Co., 


New Spring Pattern-Books at most moderate prices. 
post-free, New Spring Pattern-Books post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT S8T., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1907.) 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


| 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office-MATLOOK BANK. 


| 

Ss Ni ED L EY’ S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 

Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


WM. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


; DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 


| See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 
| combining 
| 
| 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
} with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles are required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT _ 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, whea his hours will 
be from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 


Arnold (E, L.), Adventures of Phra the Pheenician, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Balfour G. B.), Annals of Botany, Vol. IIL. roy 8¥0 .. .(Oxford Univ. Press) 52/6 
Bigelow (H. R.), Plain Talks on Electricity ‘and Batteries, 12mo ...... (Lewis) 4/6 





Body (G.), Activities of the Ascended BiOPG, OF BVO .0-00.50000 (W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
Brooks (P.), Spiritual Man, and other Sermons, ee (Dickinson) 3/6 
Cassell’s Poetry-Book for Schools, Cr BVO ...ssecse sesessseee seeseees (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Coulanges (F. de), The Origin of Property in Land, cr BVO ss eR 2/6 
Dacasta (J.), A Scientific Frontier, er 8vo ....(W. H, Allen) 26 
Dao Maurier (G.), Society Pictures, Vol. I., 4t0 ........0..cssereeeeeres ...(Bradbury) 12/0 






Evill (A. M.), The Three Dreams, Cr 80 essa... 
Fisher (J. A.), Railway Accounts, cr &vo...... 

Gladden (W.), Who Wrote the Bible? cr 8vo. soi ’ 
Tewationntions OF TeGGelity, GF Be. .ccosssncessessescosecscoessssessvecneen os (. Stock) 3/0 





Lord’s Prayer in Three Hundred Languages, roy 8vo...(Gilbert & Rivington) 10,6 
Lowe (J.), Scottish Church Music: its Composers, &c., cr 8vo ...(Biackwood) 7/6 
Markham (A. H.), Sir John Franklin and the N. W. Passage, er 8v0 (Philip) 4/6 
Marsh (F. E.), Words to Christian Workers, cr 8V0 .........-0s020-s000 (Partridge) 2/6 
McCook (H. C.), Gospel in Nature, cr 8V0 .........s0000000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
McNeill (J.), Regent Square Pulpit, WON, TIT, OE BVO cescsvccvvassescssecs (Nisbet) 3/6 
Melnce (8.), The | MGBVEE BOON OF BID osicccccessscasessscsssesauee ee & Remington) 6/0 
Morison (W.), Through the Postern, 12mo ... pcennieeial .(Maclehose) 3/6 
Norris (W. 1E,), Jack's Pa thor, OF BO .....-..¢scorsecesssessconeserese-sbsesees (Methuen) 3/6 


Poushkin (A.), Daughter of the Commandant, cr 8vo ...(Eden & Remington) 6/0 
Sermon Bible, Vol. VII., 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 








Skewes (J. H.), Pulpit Pal'alium of Christendom, cr 8vo ............ (Partridge) 3/6 
Troglodyte (A.), Riddles of the Sphinx, 8V0..............c:0088 .(Sonnenschein) 12/0 
Valentine (L.), Knight’s Ransom, cr 8V0............000-.sscssesscsccesseccosesees (Warne) 2/0 


enaea (Howell) 7/6 


Verney (Lady), Grey Pool, and other Stories, 8v 
...(Longmans) 10/6 


Vine (J. M.), Sixty-three Years’ Angling, cr 8vo.... 








“Quod ab Omnibus Quod Ubique.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.”’ 





“MUCH FAVOURED by HER MAJESTY.”’—World. 
“The BEST BEVERAGE.”’—Truth, 
**COSMOPOLITAN,”—British Medical Journal. 


** CHEAP as well as GOOD.’’ 


“The DEMAND for it is GREAT and INCREASING.” 
—The Times. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATHER- 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
ALTRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 











TT OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
* MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER.” 
Open daily, 10 to 6, Aauinion, Is, 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 





HRISTIAN EVIDENCE? SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at SION COLLEGE, Victoria Embankment 
(near Blackfriars Bridge), on THURSDAY, May 2¢th, 1891, at 2.30 p.m. Chairman 
—David Howard, Esq., V.P.Chem.Soc., V.P.Vict. Inst., &e. Sy ig a Ww. 
Hay Aitken, M. L; Rev. J. M. G ibbon, Stamford Hill; Rey. E, Bigoe Bagot, 
LL.B., Hon. See. op Manchester Braneh 3 Surgeon- General Sir Joseph Fayrer, 

K.C.S.I., F.R.S., &c.; Rev. =a — Shelford, M.A., Stoke Newington, 

LLOYD ENGSTROM, M.A., 2 
T T. WATERMAN, B.A., 5 
No tickets required.—Offices: 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


Secretaries, 


| agateaea AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


SESSION BEGAN on TUESDAY, May 19th. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: eee ee 
Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College, 
Names must be entered before June 20th, 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


ENSTONE COLLEGE.—HALF-TERM will BEGIN 

on JUNE 16th. Ciassical and Modern Sides, Terms, 34 guineas; Head- 

Master’s House, 48 guineas.—For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. Dz. EDWARBDES, 
M.A., Head- Mas: er, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester, 

An ELECTION will be ends on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8: three of £20). Candidates must 
ore 12 and under 15 years on July lst, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elste 

Fees, £48 per anrum in School House (-eparate wing for boys aged between 9 
and 13); £60 in Boarding House (G. H. Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions 
to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Hove. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7th.—for particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Burd, Westminster. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Semen, N.B. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO ‘* HOUSE” SCHOLARSHIPS 
— 10s, each) will be awarded in JUNE.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
i BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


























Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. Madame de Worms will be in London 
early in June. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTHEIN, the 

Widow of a German Officer, offers to a limited number of ELDER 

and YOUNGER LADIES, a distinguished HOME and excellent opportunities 

for the study of Music, Painting, and Languages, Highest Euglish references,— 
Sedanstrasse 13, 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 











OYAL STAT TES TIC AL SOCIETY. 


The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING will be held on TUESDAY, 
May 26, 1891, in the LECTURE THEATRE of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
28 Jermyn Street, S.W., at 7.45 p m., when the following Paper will be read :— 
** On the Nature and Uses of Averages,’”’ by Dr. JoHN VENN, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in N. pda comgenn 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.e.,a free admission) and £60, a 
awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL ME DIOAL 
SCHOOL, London, §8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G@. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. E. NETTESHIP, Dean. 
G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 








| mee DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « coe +. £12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 


Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 





RIGHTON COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

One of £75; Sevenof £50; Three of £20 perannum. EXAMINATION 

on JULY 14th and 15th.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T, 
HAYES BELCHER, the College, Brighton. 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £20 a year each, for 

Clergymen’s sons only, will be competed for June 26th.—For fall particulars, 
apply to Kev. R. M. LUCKOCK, Head-Master. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, + varying from £60 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY to Boys between 11 and 15. 

These sums are deducted from the Annual School Fees (£105). 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. The TERM 

BEGAN on MAY 4th.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss 
SPARROW, M.O.P. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 























Terms of Subscription, 
> --— 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including avons to any et of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .. ae ek, B Bis 28 Bes o 2 


Including postage to any ‘of tho ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6....015 3.4..0 7 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... oss. BUR cose 056 2.2.8 8 2 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Masé., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, &3 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

There will be an KLECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS (two of £80, 

one of £50, and one of £40) on FRIDAY, July 17th, 1391, open to Boys under the 

age of 14«n January Ist, 1891.—For further information, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—_SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
~ a for Boys under 14 in JULY.—For Prospectus, apply to HEAD- 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 7th.—For particulars, apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square, 

W.—The Class will reassemble after the Whitsuntide Vacation, on MONDAY, 
May 25th, at the usual hour, 
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ERMAN EXHIBITION, 


Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 





Honorary President. 
His Highness the Duke of SAXH-COBURG-GOTHA. 





Hon. President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER VON WAHLSTATT, 


Director-General—JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


Ga EXHIBITION. 


The most complete and valuable display of 
German Works of Art ever exhibited in England, 
including the painting loaned by H.M. the Queen, 
of the German Imperial Family. 

The FIRST exclusively German Exhibition 
of German Industries yet seen in London. 

Exhibitors from 30 German Cities. 


ERMAN EXHIBITION. 


By Special Permission of H.M. rue Emprror. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Infantry Regiment. 


By Special Permission of H.R.H. THE Prince REGENT OF Bavaria. 
The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 





The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers, 

Realistic Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg, Potsdam, Nuremberg, Munich, &c. 

Magnificent Iilnmination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain and Sons. 

At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m., in the Arena, ‘‘GERMANIA,”’ being a Life Picture of 
episodes from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining 
elaborate scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present 
da; 

° For particulars concerning admissions, &c., see London Daily Papers, 


FAILING EYESIGHT. 


Mr. F. J. BLUETT, Ophthalmic Optician, 
7 CORK STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
(Author of ‘‘ Defective Vision: its Cause and Cure’’), 
Begs to intimate that he may be consulted personally, and entirely free of charge, 
upon all defects of vision and the proper adaptation of spectacles, 

Mr. Bluett during the past 26 years has made this subject his especial study, 
and has received numerous testimonials for overcoming visual difficulties in intri- 
cate cases, where the patients have been under well-known oculists and opticians 
of eminence, who have failed to suit them, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EDITOR, out 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Patron—Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Open from 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. 


OYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION.—Close to Grosvenor 

: Road Station on the L. B. and 8. C. and L. C. and D. lines. Within a few 
minutes of Sloane Square Station, from which omnibuses run direct. 

Special Road Car service from the doors every six minutes to and from Liver- 
pool Street, via Victoria Station, Westminster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, 
Bank, Broad Street. Fares to or from Naval Exhibition and Victoria, ld. ; Naval 
Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d.; Naval Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d. 

Unrivalled Attractions, and the following are some of the principal features :— 
Arctic Relics—Arts Gallery, containing one of the finest collections ever got to- 
gether—Historical Collections of Models of Ships of War and Mercantile Marine 
—Full-size Models of H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ and Eddystone Lighthouse, on which will 
be burning the most powerful light in the world—Monster Ordnance (guns of 
57 tons and 110 tons)—Machine-Gun Firing—Torpedoes—Exhibition of Diving, &c. 
—Lake, 250 ft. long by 150 ft. wide, on which Mimic Combats between Models of 
two modern Battleships will take place, and illustrations of Submarine Mining, 
&e., will be given—Nautical Displays in the Arena—-Performances by the Sons of 
Neptune Opera Company—Aquatic Fireworks—Balloon Ascents—Monster Iceberg, 
containing realistic Arctic Scenery—-Panorama of Trafalgar—Grounds Mag- 
nificently Illuminated (thousands of coloured lights), Decorative Lighting by 
James Pain and Sons, Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——@—— 
OurTsIpE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£ 3s. d. 
sagueghsakedanessesantahcueaaia . 1010 0] Narrow Column 
- 5 5 O}| Half-Column......... 
Quarter-Page .......cccccccececeee 212 6| Quarter-Colamn 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ........s.cccceee see £14 14 0] Inside Page ........... dcsdinee ee ae Oe 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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Just published, price ls.; post-free, 1s, 1d. 


IN a CONNING TOWER; | LONGMAN’S 


or, How I took H.M.S. ‘ Majestic’ into Action. 


Reader,” &. With Original Illustrations by W- Chaps. 22-24, 
H. Overend, 





ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST PY THE 


No. 104, JUNE. 


A Story of Modern Ironclad Warfare. By H. O. ConTENTS. 
Annotp-Forster, Author of “The Citizen | THE Miscuter or Monica, By L, B, Walford, 


On AuTogRaPHs.—II. By Miss I. A. Taylor, 
Metissa’s Tour. By Grant Allen, 


imi i Jon, | THE GaRDEN. By E. Nesbit. 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London bend ewe mn 


k Brand, 
THE THREE Fates. ByF. nietion Gacmiiek father A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By 


of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ “‘ Dr. Claudius,”’ &c. Chaps. 4-6. 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 


London: Longmans, GREEN, and Co. 


TANS MAGAZINE, HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


(AT ALL THE LIBRARIES) 


Lady Virginia Sanpvars, Author of “ A Bitter 


By Andrew Lang. Repentance.” 3 vols. : 





AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ 


ASSURANGE COMPANY. Now ready, 1s. 


By KUKLOS. 
HE WAY OUT of the WOOD. 


The HERMITS of CRIZE- 








Established 1849, 
Capital... had as £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
a es Pate } Secretaries. 
IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
Gours, PRESERVED PRO. 
a VISIONS, ‘and 

POTTED MEATS. Also, 

















eo of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





fPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





: shectatemeecacia for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
: MAYFAIR, W. 








By Application of the Sound Principles of Poli- 

tical Science to solve the existing Difficult Problems, 

WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co., Circus Place, London 
Wall. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
I i INTS on MEMORY. By Rev. 


James Corner, M.A. ‘‘Those who are 
curious about the subject will find much that is 
suggestive in Mr. Copner’s pages.’’—Scot:man,. 

Wituiams and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Strect, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





HYDROPATHY. 


“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—TueE Hour 


or DanGer.—Disease commonly comes on 
with slight symptoms, which, when neglected, in- 
crease in extent, and gradually grow dangerous— 
a condition which betrays the grossest remissness— 
when these Pills, taken in accordance with their 
accompanying directions, would not only have 
checked but conquered the incipient disorder. 
Patients daily forward details of the most remarkable 
and instructive cases in which timely attention to 
Holloway’s advice has undoubtedly saved them from 
severe illness, These Pills act primarily on the 
digestive organs, which they stimulate when slow 
and imperfect ; and, secondly, upon the blood, which 
is thoroughly purified by them, whence is derived 
the general tone they impart, and their power of 
subjugating hypochondriacism, dyspepsia, and 
nervous complaints, 








BECK. By Henry CresswE Lt, Author of “A 
Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘‘A Wily Widow,” &c 
3 vols. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By 


HELEN PrRoTHERO Lewis, Author of “Her 
Heart’s Desire.’ 3 vols, 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. 
By M. E. Le Cierc, Aathor of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane, 
Author of “St. Briavels,’’ ‘‘ Quatrefoil,” &c. 
3 vols. 


The PHILADELPHIAN. By 


Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Author of “ The 
Millionaire,’ “ Rambles among the Hills,’’ &c. 
3 vols. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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This day is published. 


Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT'S 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, 
JUNE NUMBER, 
One Shilling, 


BESANT. 


HARDY. 





HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE. 


The Contents include Part I. of George du Maurier’s First Novel, ‘‘ Peter 
Ibbetson,” with 14 Illustrations by the Author; Walter Besant’s First 
Descriptive Paper of ‘‘London;” Part IV. of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Wessex 
Folk ;” “The Warwickshire Avon,” Part II., by A. T. Quiller Couch, with 
DU MAURIER. | 28 tlastrations by Alfred Parsons ; ‘The 
Illustrated, by the Canadian Poet, Louis Frechette; An Account of an Excur- 
sion into the Interior of the Argentine Republic, by Theodore Child; besides 
many other attractive features. 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


Royal Chateaux of the Loire,” 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTANo’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Drink GEROLSTEIN 
before breakfast. 

Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and whiskey after breakfast. 

Drink GEROLSTEIN 
and red wine for dinner. 

Drink GEROLSTEIN 


and whiskey after dinner. 
16s, per hamper, 50 Pints; 21s. per hamper, 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 
1538 CHEAPSIDE. 

















USE 
F R ¥‘'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0, A, Oamernon, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


THE GROSVENOR 
BEST & NEWEST 
Gounray sus GALLERY 
Tut ligkanan, ULBRARY, 
137 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





SCRIBERS. FOR 





Price 1s., post-free. 
EAFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remedial Agents, with Cases of Nervous Deafness. 
By R. T. Cooper, M.A., M.D.—London : JamEs Eprs 
and Co., 170 Piccadilly; and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
ISEASES of the VEINS: more 


especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hssmor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D.—London: 
James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

Y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the are Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.0, 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “‘ Matrimony,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards, 


Author of “‘ Kitty,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By 8. 
Barine-Goutp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ “ i- 
nell,’ &c. 3 vols. Beng 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’”’— 
Times. 

“‘ Mr. Baring-Gould has been able to create a strong 
interest, and to maintain it ata high pitch. There 
is, perhaps, no more careful or vigorous delineator of 
rough emery ah (aed and ‘ Urith’ contains some of 
its author’s work in this respect. Its froward 

irls, violent boys, and tyrannous old men are wonder- 

ully vivid. There is no placidity in their natures, 
and the narrative, as though to suit their wildness, 
is rugged and without — But its strength and 
effectiveness are undeniable,.’’—Athenzum. 


A MARRIAGE at SEA, By W. Clark 
RvussEt1.,'Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Grosve- 
nor,’”’ &. 2 vols. [ Ready. 

N.B.—This story has been considerably enlarged 
since its appearance in a magazine. 

“The tale is full of the quaint incidents and 
characters for which Mr. Clark Russell is famous. 
There are stirring situations in abundance.”—Scottish 
Leader. 

‘The adventures of the lovers are told with all 
that power and charm for which the author is justly 
famous. Nota dull page in the volumes.’’—Notting- 
ham Guardian, 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. Ciark RUSSELL, 
Anthor of “The Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.’ ” 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, 8vo, 15s. 

(Ready. 
“‘Tbis admirable book is the best which has been 
produced, or which it is possible to produce.””—New- 


castle Chronicle, 
PRINCE of the GLADES. By 
Hanna Lyncw. 2 vols. (Ready. 

“ A tale full of dramatic incident.’’— Morning Post. 

“The characters are well drawn, and the situa- 
tions strong and dramatic. The hook is undeniably 
clever and interesting.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the best Irish novels we have} seen; for 
some time.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Interesting and spirited.’’— Graphic. 


The QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 
Ricuarp Prryckr. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [Ready. 
“*The story is too interesting to be laid down by 
anyone.’’—Academy. 
**The interest is so firmly maintained that most 
readers will take the whole book at a single sitting.’’ 


—Scotsman, 
A CRACKED FIDDLE. Being a 


Selection from the Poems of FREDERICK LANG- 
BRIDGE. With Portrait, crown Svo, 5:. 


GEORGE}MEREDITH: a Study. By 
Hanyawu Lynew. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 
A limited Large-Paper Edition, 2ls. [Ready. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with 
their Traditional Melodies. Collected by 8. 
Barina -Goutp, MA., and FLEETWOOD 
SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. 
In 4 Parts, containing 25 Songs each. Part IV., 
ready, 5s, 

** A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy.’’—Saturday Review, 


PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Enquiry 
into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. B 
J. A. Hopson, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Just ready. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Pricer, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxon., Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Price writes with great clearness, and has 
succeeded remarkably in conveying in small compass 

a really readable and instructive account of English 

political economy.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“This book fills an important gap in economic 
literature.” —Glasgow Herald. 


TRADE UNIONISM NEW and OLD. 
By G. HowE tt, M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Conflicts 
of Capital and Labour.’”’ Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

(Ready. 

«N 7 that Mr. Howell has previously written 
equals this little book in cogency and verve, in lucid 
statistics and clear argument.’? — Manchester 
Guardian, 

** A complete and aos history of the rise and 
modern development of labour organisations, The 
volume should be read by workers and employers,””— 
Liverpool Post, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 
half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 
Hutton. Second Edition. 

‘* Few who read this book will fail to be struck by 
the wonderful insight it displays into the nature of 
the Cardinal’s genius and the spirit of his life,’— 
WILFRID Wagp in the Tablet. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


By Canon 
OVERTON. R 


ei le 
“It is well done; the story is clearly tod ae. 
tion is duly observed, and there is no lack either of 
discrimination or of sympathy.’? — Manchester 
Guardian, 
** Admirable alike in tone and style.”’—Academy. 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W.C. Srpvey, 
F.R.S. 2 vols., 24s. 


The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J. 


F. Nisset, Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” Demy 8vo, 14s, 


A CRUISE on FRIESLAND 
“BROADS.’’ With 20 Illustrations. By the Hon. 


REGINALD BroveHam. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A pleasant book......with capital illustrations. We hope that Mr. Brougham 
will make some more cruises and write some more accounts of them,’’—Saturday 
Review. 

A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 
Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Humz 
Nisser. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 32s. 

“Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive travel-talk......He has an excel- 
lent sense of humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.” —St. 
James’s Gazett-. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
QUITA. By the Author of ‘‘ The County.” 


2 vols. 
KILMALLIE. By Henry Jounston, Author 


of “ The Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 2 vols., 12s. 
“We have here what everybody might have seen and heard who lived in 
Kilmallie; but also what only a person gifted with a keen eye, large sympathies, 
and a fine sense of humour could have appreciated and recorded.’’—Scotsman. 


AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Mrs. K. 


S. Macquorp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ORLANDO FIGGINS. By Mrs. Atrrep 


Marks (Mary Hoppus). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Price 8s. 6d. each. 
The LITTLE LADY of LAVENDER. 


By Tueopora Exmsuiz. Illustrated by Edith Scannell. 


TRASH. By Mrs. Bracpen. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, ready shortly. 
NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady Witpsz, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Legends 
of Ireland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By Anna Buckianp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








F. V.WHITE & GO’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED; 


or, a Question of Marriage. 
eee By the Author of 
*¢The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “The Man with 
a Secret,” ‘* Miss Mephistopheles,” &c. 
3 vols, (Immediately. 


BETWIXT TWO LOVERS. 


By Col. ROWAN HAMILTON, By the Author of 
“The Last of the Cornets,” &. 
2 vols., 12s. 








By FERGUS HUME... 


url. 


By F. C. PHILIPS (Author MY FACE IS MY FORTUNE 


of ‘‘As ina Looking-Glass’’) 

and PERCY FENDALL By the Authors of 

(Author of “Spiders and ‘A Daughter’s Sacrifice,’ ‘‘ Margaret Byng,”’ &c. 
Flies”’). 2 vols. 


IV. 


THE LAIRD 0’ COCKPEN. 


‘ By the Author of 
** Dame Durden,” ** —— ** Miss Kate,” &, 
vols. 


By “RITA” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


_ 


A NEW and ORIGINAL ONE-SHILLING NOVEL, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A LITTLE REBEL. By Mrs. Hungerford, 


Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,”’ &. 
A HOMBURG BEAUTY. (New Edition.) 


By Mrs. Epwakp KEennarp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JACK’S SECRET. (New Edition.) By Mrs. 


Lovett Camsron. Cloth, 23. 6d. [Immediately. 


SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE: the Romance 


of an Inexperienced Girl. (Third Edition.) By F. C, Puiies and C. J. 
Wis. In picture boards, 2s, [Isrmedia boly. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME OF AFRICAN TRAVBLS. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING 
THE YEARS 1879 to 1883. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 


With numerous Fall-Page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo. [Newt Wednesday. 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE IN AN OPIUM CLIPPE 
By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. : 


With Illustrations, crown 8yo. [ Neat week. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRITISH SPORTING FISHES.” 


POACHERS AND POACHING. 
By JOHN WATSON, F.LS. 


Crown Svo. (Neat week, 


The QUEEN of ROUMANIA. 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. With 


Two Tales from the German of Carmen Sytva, her Majesty Queen of 
Roumania. By BLancuE ROOSEVELT. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—“ An admirable history of the life of Queen 
Elisabeth of Roumania......There is hardly a more remarkable figure in con- 
temporary history......A memoir which excellently fulfils the primary objects of 
= iographies in exciting a keen and sympathetic interest in the illustrious 

ueen, 


Mrs. JANET ROSS, 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. Janer 


Ross. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Anti-Jacolin says :—“ Of the multitudinous autobiographies which during 
the last decade have flooded the literary market, none has been freer from the 
taint of aggressive egotism, and few richer in inherent interest, than this unpre- 
tentious little volume...... Very few people will reach the end of Mrs. Ross’s narra- 
tive without a feeling of regret that there is not another volume to follow.’’ 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION : 


a Handbook based on M. Gustave Ducovuprar’s “ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.” With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 93. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ The work of author and adapter has been 
admirably executed, and the result is that rarest of literary portents—a summary 
at once comprehensive and readable.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER. By H. Cure 


Hauurpar. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Scotsman says :—“‘ Delightfal reading......The heroine tells her own tale 
with a charming simplicity...... Everything is artless, yet—or perhaps we should 
say ne Nadeda As pleasant a story as has fallen into our hands for 
a good while,”’ 





By DANIEL DORMER, 


STEVEN VIGIL. By Daniet Dormar. 2 


vols, crown 8yvo. 


The Lady says:—‘A powerful and dramatic novel. The characters are well 
drawn, and some are quite fascinating in the strength and individuality.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphio Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


i } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTATIRS_— and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THacksray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

permission) from the Cornhsll Magasine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 

















F,. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesara, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 


KHALED: 
A TALE 
OF ARABIA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


DAILY TEL“#GRAPH.—‘ Tie story is worked out with great subtlety and 
considerable literary finish; the last scene of all is an admirable example of Mr. 
Crawford's graphic art.”’ 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India, A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. PAUL PATOFF. 
A ROMAN SINGER, WITH the IMMORTALS. 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN, 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. SANT’ ILARIO, 

NEW WORK BY COLONEL MAURICE, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 53. net. 


WAR: Reproduced, with Amendments, 


from the Article in the Last Edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopmdia Britannica,” to 
which is added an Es-ay on Military Literature and a List of Books, with Brief 
Comments. By Colonel F. MAURICE, R.A., Professor of Military Art and 
History in the Royal Staff College. 

Lord WOLSELEY, in the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, says :—‘‘ If the author 
had written nothing else, this article would, I think, stamp him as the ablest 
English writer on military subjects.” 

NEW EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE, 
Just ready, Crown 8yvo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


PHILOMYTHUS : an Antidote against 


Credulity. A Discussion of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Mecclesiastical 
Miracles. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., late Head-Master of the City of 
London School. Second Edition, with a New Preface of Ixxy. pp., entitled 
“ Newmanianism.” 

TIMES —“ Dr. Abb»tt is a skilled and merciless operator.”’ 

SPEAKER.—“ Worthy of careful study.” 

*,* The New Preface may be had separately, price 1s, net. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF DR. A. R. WALLACE’S 
WRITINGS. 
ust published, Crown 8vo, cloth 


NATURAL "SELECTION and. TROPICAL 


NATURE. Essays on Descriptive and Theoretical Biology. By ALFRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. Uniform with ‘The Malay Archipelago.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Model; of scientific exposition by one of the soundest, 
most cautious, and most brilliant exponents of science in this country.” 
BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8-. 6d. net. 


FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH. 


Reminisce cesand Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. ATKIN- 
SON, D.C,.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘‘A History of Cleveland,” 
** A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘A book eminently worthy, not only to be read, but to be 
bought, for it is as full of matter as an egg is full of meat. Dr. Atkinson writes 
learnedly and amusingly.’’ 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The folk-lorist, the antiquary, and the ornithologist will 
alike find a prize in Mr. Atkinson’s book. Is is such a bouk as Gilbert White 
might have written if he had lived in the scientific age.’’ 

NiwW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF MAWCHESTER. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. net. 


The TEACHING of CHRIST: ITS CON- 


DITIONS, SECRET, and RESULTS. By the Richt Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, 
D.D., Bishop of Manchester, Author of ** Jacob—Three Sermons,” 

*,* The volume contains tuo sermons on the subject of Inspiration and the Old 
Testament, which will have special interest to those who have followed the con- 
troversy raised by the publication of “ Lux Mundi.” 

*,* Other Volumes to follow. 
NEW BOOK BY REY. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ORDER and GROWTH as INVOLVED in 


the SPIRITUAL CONSTITUTION of HUMAN SOCIETY. By J. 
LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., Chaplain to the Queen, Vicar of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ The 
Gospel and Modern Life,’ ‘‘ Social Questions from the Point of View of 
Christian Theology,” &c. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 380, for JUNE, price 1s., contains :— 
1, THE RIsE OF BRITISH DOMINION IN THE East. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 
2. A Prince oF Democracy. By H. L. Havell. 
3. My Lapy’s Sona. By Joseph Truman, 
4. THE WoMAN IN THE MorGuE. By Gilbert Parker. 
5. Some UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE BrontE. By Mrs, Williams, 
6. FREDERICK WALKER. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
7. THE CoNSOLATIONS OF ART. By Ernest Rhys. 
8. SyLvia. 
9. MOLTKE AS A MAN oF Letters. By H. A. Perry. 
10, THe STRANGER IN THE HOUSE, 


NOTICE.—The price of the Enatish ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is now Six- 
pence net. The terms on which it is supplird to booksellers ave not such as 
will enable them to sell the Magazine at less than the published price, 


The English Llustrated Magasine 


For JUNE, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net., contains :— 
1, GALESWINTHE. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner, after a Drawing by L. 
Alma Tadema, R.A. Frontispiece. 
2, RECOLLECTIONS OF CrIcKET. Frederick Gale. Illustrated. 
3. THE Fate oF Nana Sauis’s ENGLISHMAN. Archibald Forbes. 
4, THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE ARMADA, Illustrated. H. Halli- 
day Sparling. 
5. A Niaut 1x June. Robert Rutland Manners, 
6. THE Lire aND PoETRY OF FRaNcois CoprrE. E. and R. Prothero, 
7. A CHATEAU IN France. Mary Mather. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 
8. A Protractep Weppine. J. Theodore Bent. 
9. “—— a RosEsups, Words by Robert Herrick. Illustration by Henry 
nda, 
10, Lirz mv aN AusTRALIAN BusH Town. Charles Dumaresq. Illustrated. 
11, Tua WitcH or Prague. Chaps. 20-21 (continued). F, Marion Crawford. 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C€O0’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E. T. WATSON. 


New Volume just ready, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RIDING AND POLO. 


By Captain ROBERT WEIR, Riding-Master, R.H.G., 
and J. MORAY BROWN. 


With Contributions by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, the EARL of SUFFOLK 
and BERKSHIRE, the EARL < pag ba a L. ANDERSON, and ALFRED 
. T, WATSON. 


With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text by G. DP, GiLzs, 
Frayk Dapp, and J, Stewatt ALLAN. 


TIMES.—“ In every department the several writers speak with unim- 
peachable authority, and the work should prove at once attractive to the 
accomplished horseman and invaluable to the learner and beginner...... The book 
fully sustains the high reputation of the series.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ERIGQ BRIGHTEYES. 


A Romance Founded on the Icelandic Sagas. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ She,” “ Allan Qaatermain,” &>. 
With 17 Full-Page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the Text by LanceLot Sprep. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ No matter from whence the materials have been drawn, the 
drama of fate and battle fascinates ; the figures are cast in the heroic mould; 
the springs of motive and action are those with which the older race of sturs- 
tellers were familiar; and the utterances are large, direct, and simple.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


CREATURES OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 


A Novel. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘ That Fiddler Fellow,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 3vo0, 25s. 64. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 


’ 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
JUNE, 1891. 
CONTENTS. 
MOLIERE. (Frontispiece.) After a Painting by Coypel. 
The BOULEVARDS of PARIS. 
The Illustrations by G. Jeanniot. 
PARSON JOYE’S JOSTICE. Mania Brunt. 


SAFETY on the ATLANTIC. Wittram H. Riverine. 
Fully Dlustrated. 


An ALABAMA COURTSHIP.—Part II. F. J. Srimson. 


(Conclusion.) 

MOLIERE. Anprew Lane. With a Portrait (Frontispiece) 
and Fac-similes of Title-Pages of Early Editions of his Plays. 

IN CAMP. Cuar.es F, Lummis. 

BOYS’ CLUBS, Everr Jansen Wenpetu. Drawings by 


Herbert Denman. 


GERMAN SKETCHES. Buiss Perry. I. The CZAR’S 
DIAMOND.—II. BY the ILL. 


SOME PHOTOGRAPHS of LUMINOUS OBJECTS. 
Waxiace Gooup Levison. With numerous Illustrations, 
DE MORTUIS, Ebpirx M. Tuomas. 
VERGNIAUD in the TUMBRIL. 
UINEY, 
The WAR as WE SEE IT NOW. Joun C. Ropzs. 


The POINT of VIEW:—Mr. MORLEY and LITERA- 


- TURE—LEGISLATION and the QUACK—An AMERICAN RENAIS- 
SANCE—The MATRON in FICTION, 





FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Louise Imogen 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


PUBLISHED BY DIGBY AND LONG. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION (New and Revised) CONTAINS 


PREFALORY REMARKS by MR. W. 5. GLADSL 
HAS KEAD and APPROVED the VOLUME, —— ve 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, cloth extra, price 53, Postage, 43d. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 


A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
*,* A four-page quarto Prospectus, giving a general outline of the work and con- 


taining a summary of Press Opinions, will be sent, post-free, on application to the 
Publishers, 








DIGBY and LONG, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the AUTHOR of “CAROLINE.” 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS: 
A Country Town Chronicle. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of “ A Hurric.ine in Petticoats,’”’ &. Tu 3 vols. crown 8vo 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


SIR GHORGE. 


In 1 yol. crown 8vo, price 103. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ The story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of a Dutch interior. Cool 
shadows, fine touches, smooth surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanisgs, among 
these sit Suzanna Varelkamp, the old maid; exactly as you may see in a Dutch 
picture an old Jady in a prim room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and 
dust had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, original, and 

thoroughly interesting.”’—Saturday Review, 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION is now appearing of Mrs, HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth. Each Novel in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Thirty-four Volumes have been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR'S MEMOIR of : MEMOIR of ROBERT BROWNING, 
On May 27th, with Portrait, and Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in 
De Vere Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s, 6d 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Miss EMILY H. HICKEY. 
On May 27th, crown 8vo, 6s, 


MICHAEL VILLIERS, IDEALIST; and other Poems. 
By Emity H. Hickey, Author of ‘ Verse- Tales, Lyrics, and Translatious,” 
‘© A Sculptor; and other Poems,” &ec. 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.'S POPULAR 6s, NOVELS. 
On May 27th, crown 8vo, 63, 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, . Author of ‘‘ Demos,” “A 
Life’s Morning,” ‘* the Nether World,” 
** A very good story indeed...... In power ba pathetic treatment the novel is 
above the average.’’—Athenzum, 
“Thyrza is a really exquisite figure; as pathetic a creation as can well be 
imagined......In short, ‘Thyrza’ is a book of unusual literary merit.’’—Morning 


_ On May 27th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 96, 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, containing :— 


“THE WHITE Company.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author jot ** Micah Clarke, ad 
Chaps. 15-17.—‘‘ON THE FRENCH-SwIss FroNTIER.”—“ A HomIty.’ 
“THE Krine’s Lucxk.’”’—‘THE Labour Canpipate.”—“ A Lament.” — 
“Our TurvusueEes.”’—‘E1cut Days.” By the Author of ‘‘The Touchstone 
of Peril.’’ Chaps. 34 to 36, 

NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s, and 2s. 6d. 

LIBRARIES. 

On May 27th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or in limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
‘* Matrimony,”’ ‘‘ Mademoiselie de Mersac,”’ ‘‘ No New Thing,” &e. 

*,* Mr. NORRIS’S NOVELS, ‘‘MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC, ~~ “oO 
NEW THING,” ““ MATRIMONY, ” and ‘* ADRIAN VIDAL,” can also now be 
supplied in limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, each. 

On May 27th, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The PARIAW. By F. Austey, Author of ‘ Vice-Versa,” 
‘©A Fallen Idol,’ **‘ The Giant’s Robe,’’ &c. 








TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R. E. 
Forrest, Author of ‘‘ The Touchstone of Peril.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION of Mr. GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 
NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, Author of 
**Demos,’’ ** Thyrza,” ‘A Life’s Morning,’ ‘‘The Nether World,” &c. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ Mr. Gissing’s writing is bright and strong, his humour is delightful, and his 
satire is easy and yet restrained.”’—Speaker. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO0.’S 
LIST. 


HIRD EDITION. 
IN the HEART ‘of the STORM: a Tale of 


Modern Chivalry. By Maxweti Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63, 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. 


GERARD, Joint-Authors of ‘* Reata,” ‘“‘ The Waters of Hercules,” &c. 
“The authors have done their part with success.”—Athenzum, 
“It rises far above the ordinary bat of latter-day novels.”’—John Bull. 


8vo, 93. 


DISRAELI and HIS DAY. By Sir William 


Fraser, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of “ Words on 
Wellington.” 

“The reader will not turn over many pages without finding something ix. 
teresting or entertaining... Contains much excellent readiag.’ *— Morning Post. 

“The conventional praise that ‘there is not a dull page in ‘the book,’ would do 
Sir William iess than justice.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Before so rich a pudding it is impossible to pick and choose one’s plums. 
There is nothing for it but to take them at hap-hazard, as they come; and no- 
reader will be able to complain, when he goes to the bovk itself, that it has been 
éventré.”"—St. James's 4 et 


ith 8 Photographic Illustrations. 


ALONE THROUGH SYRIA. By Ellen E. 


Miniter. With Introduction by Professor Sarce. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Miss Miller must be congratulated on her pluck and the tenacity of purpose 
with which she carried out her plans in face of all difficulties.”— Academy. 
‘The work, as a whole, is enjoyable as well as instructive, and it will intere st 
many readers.’—Scotsman. 


With Map, numerous Illustrations, and Plan 


SKETCHES from a NILE STEAMER. 


For the Use of Travellersin Egypt. By H. M.and N, Trrarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* Written with keen appreciation of the many marvels of art and antiquity to 

be met with in this interesting journey, and forms a valuable and pleasant com- 
panion to the passage of the Nile.’ ae tg — 


FINAL CAUSES : a “Refutation. By 


W. M. W. Catt. 
SECOND EDITION, 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Professor 


WituiaM Grawam, Crown 8vo, 53, [INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
“* May be confidently recommended to all who are interested in the study of 
Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a new heaven and a new 
earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned criticism.”’—Tim?s. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by 


Lord RonaLp Gower. With 2 Portraits, 

“ ‘There is always something of general interest in the private correspondence 
of those favourites of fortune whose position in the world has brought them 
into close contact with the great personalities and great events of their time- 
This sort of interest undoubtedly belongs to ‘ Stafford House Lesters.’ *—Times. 


Vols. IIT. and IV. now ready. 


An OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By the late 


Joun Woop WartTer. Edited by Ricnarp Garnett, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 
28s.; 4 vols., 568, 
‘There is much local gossip in the book, much curicus information, an in 
exhaustible wealth of reading.”’—Times, 


PART XVIII. 
SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH : 


PROCEEDINGS, 3s. 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS. By Rev. H. Hueues, M.A. 
Vol. I.—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. satan i oo 12s, 


own 8vo, 7s. 6 


FAITH and UNFAITH, and other Essays. 


By C. Keaan Pact. 
“ Well worthy of preservation.”—Times. 
“ Have a tine quality and just sobriety.’ *_Anti-Jacobin. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


PROVERBS. Exposition by Revs. W. J. 


Deane and 8S, T. Tartor-TasweLL. Homiletics by Rev. Professor W. F. 
ApENEY. Homilies by Revs. Professor E, JouHnson and W. CLarKson. 


Price 15s, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Small crown 8vo, 


ls, 6d, 
SECOND EDITION. 


BLACK is WHITE; or, Continuity Con- 


tinued. By ‘“‘THEe Pria.”’ Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

**Tt cannot be denied, unless by his victims, that he jests with infinite wit, and 
nota little serious learning underneath the cap and bells, All who have ‘ The 
Prig’s’ cause at heart will wish him well in his battle of pleasant wit against 
dubious wisdom.’’—Academy. 

“ Full of fuo, a rich flow of humour rippling tirough every page.’’—Dubliz 


Review. 
‘ost Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE : being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japau. By Basis Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, 
Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain discourses in a most sprightly style which clothes with 
charm the least attractive branches of a naturally attractiva subject.”—Times. 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s position makes him a trustworthy guide ; and he not only 
arranges his subjects alpuabetically throughout, but gives, besides, a good index.” 
—Speaker, 


Small crown 8vo, 3 


IN MIDDLE HARBOUR, and other Verses, 


chiefly Australian. By Tuomas Sheets.” 
“Breath of Australian life, manners, and scenery...... A powerful bit of 
writing.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6 


The GOLDEN QUEST, and other Poems. 


By Mrs. Moss Cockir, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited, 
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Royal 16mo, 5s. 


> 4 m 
Love’s Looking Glass: 
a Volume of Poems. By the Authors of ‘‘ Love in Idleness.” 

“ A little volume of poems, entitled ‘Love in Idleness,’ was published a few 
‘years ago by three Oxford friends—Mr. J, W. Mackail, Mr. H. C. Beeching, and 
Mr. J. B. B. Nichols—and being speedily appreciated by all lovers of gracefal 
and scholarly versification, it soon went out of print. The three writers now re- 
appear in the same association in ‘ Love’s Looxrna-Guass,’ which contains 
the origina] poems, together with many additions, some now printed for the first 
time, while others have appeared in the Oxford Magazine, The volume should 
prove as attractive as its predecessor, for the new poems it contains are not less 
scholarly, melodious, and graceful than the old.”—Tvmes. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Short History of Greek Philo- 


sophy. For Students and General Readers. By JoHn MarsHALu, M.A. 
Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, formerly 
— of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkshire College, 
8. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


J 
Essays on French Novelists. 
By GreorcGe Sarntssoury, Author of *‘ Essays in English Literature, 1780-1860.” 
Contents :—The Present State of the French Novel—Anthony Hamilton— 
Alain René Lesage—A Study of Sensibility—Charles de Bernard—Alexandre 
Dumas—Théophile Gautier—Jules Sandeau—Octave Feuillet-—Gustave Flaubert 
—Henry Murger—Victor Cherbuliez. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


es s 
Some Aspects of Sin. 
Three Courses of Sermons Preached in the Cathedrals of St. Paul’s and 
Lincoln, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. By the late Aubrey L. 
Moore, M.A., Honorary Canon of Christ Church, Examining Chaplain to the 
late aud present Bishops of Oxford, Fellow, Tutor, and Dean of Divinity of 
Magdalen College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 


In the press, crown 8v0. 


The Message of the Gospel: 


Ordination Addresses, and Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the late AUBREY L. Moore, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. each Volume. 


Lessons from the Old Testament. 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. M. G. GuazEBROOK, M.A., 
Head-Master of Clifton College. 
SENIOR COURSE.—Vol. I. The Creation to the Death of Saul. 
Vol. II. The Death of Saul to Nehemiah. 
JUNIOR COURSE.—The Creation to Nehemiah. 
Also, bound in dark stiff cloth, gilt lettered back, and red edges, 33. each Volume. 


The JUNIOR COURSE is also issued in Three Parts, 1s. each Part. 
Part I.—The Creation to the Settlement of the Tribes, 
Part II.—Othniel, Ehud, and Barak to Rehoboam, and Jeroboam. 
Part III.—Rehoboam and Jeroboam to Nehemiah. 


Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


Old Truths in Modern Lights: 


the Boyle Lectures for 1890, with other Sermons. By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Honorary Canon of Manchester, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Manchester, 

Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


An Introduction to the Differential 


and the Integral Calculus. By THomas Huan Miuuer, B.A., late 
Scholar at Peterhouse; Mathematical Lecturer at the Borough Road 
Training College. 
This Volume is intended to mect the demands of teachers and students who 
begin the study of the Calculus before Analytical Geometry. It assumes a 


knowledge of Elementary Algebra and Trigonometry, as far as the properties of - 


Plane Triangles. The examples include all those, on the subjects treated, set in 
the South Ke nsington Examinations of recent years. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


Italian Passages for Translation. 
phe “nes Edited by J. L. Bevin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington 
‘aah Just ready, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 


English Literature Teaching in 


Schools. Two Lectures with Examples. By H. CouRTHOPE Bowen, M.A., 
University Lecturer in the Theory of Education, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Essentials of School Diet ; 


or, the Diet Suitable for the Growth and Development of Youth. By CLEMENT 
Dukes, M.D., B.S. Lond., Member of the Royal Oollege of Physicians of 
London, Physician to Rugby School, Senior Physician to Rugby Hospital. 


Demy 8vo, 21s, 


Influenza or Epidemic Catarrhal 


Fever. An Historical Survey of Past Epidemics in Great Britain from 1510 
to 1890. Being a New and Revised Edition of ‘“‘ Annals of Influenza,’ by 
THEOPHILUS THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. By E. Symes THompson, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Gresham Professor of Medicine, and Consulting Physician 
to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Drifting Apart: a Story. 
By KaruarinE S, MacqQuoip. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Treachery: a Spanish Romance. By 


F. W. Barn, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of “ Dmitri.’’ 








THE MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


“ Messrs, Percival appear to have outlined their Modern French Series with 
great care, and to have set before themselves two main objects—to make it as 
plet possible, and to supply a very large number of small and cheap 
elementary and intermediate reading- lected from modern French......The 


3 
series is sure to take, and deserves to take, a good place.”—Saturday Review. 








I—ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A Primer of French Grammar. 


For the Use of Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms of Public Schools, 
By A. A. SOMERVILLE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Small fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6d. each Volume, 


“The Beginners” French Texts. 
The General Editor of these is R. J. Moricu, Manchester Grammar School. 
Petites Histoires Enfantines (Pompery). Edited by 
W. 8. Lron, M.A., formerly of Manchester Grammar School. 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 
Small fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. each Volume. 


Elementary French Texts. 
The General Editor of these Texts is R. J. Moricu. 
Le Petit Tailleur Bouton (Genin). 
Edited by W. 8. Lyon, M.A. 
Les Enfants Patriotes (Bruno). Ed. by W.S. Lyon, M.A. 
L’Expedition de la Jeune-Hardie (Verne). 
Edi‘ed by W. 8. Lyon, M.A. 


Causeries Familieres sur les Grandes Decouvertes 
Modernes (Muller). Edited by F. E. B. Wats, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham School, 

Un Cas de Conscience (Gervais). Edited by 
R. P. Hors.ey, M.A., Assistant-Master at Manchester Grammar School. 

L’Histoire de la Mere Michel et de Son Chat (De la 
Bedolliere). Edited by W. H. WrEencu, B.A., New College, Oxford. 

Seulette (E. de Pressense). Edited by Miss E. INGALL, 
Assistant-Mistress at the High School for Girls, Manchester. 

Les Prisonniers du Caucase (De Maistre). Edited by 
H. WILKrInson, M.A., formerly Postmaster of Merton Oollege, Oxford. 

Récits de Guerre et de Révolution. Edited by B. 
MrysseEv, Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 

Other Volumes are in preparation. 


II.—INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
Small fcap. 8vo, cloth, 10d. each Volume. 


Intermediate French Texts. 
The General Editor of these Texts is R. J. Mortcu. 
L’Histoire d’un Paysan (Erckmann-Chatrian). 
Edited by W. 8S. Lyon, M.A. 
Yvon et Finette (Laboulaye). Ed. by W. S. Lyon, M.A. 
Le Duc de Reichstadt (St. Amand), Edited by Miss 
E. Inaatt, Assistant-Mistress at the High School for Girls, Manchester. 


Le Pacte de Famine (Berthet). Edited by 
B. BentHAM DIcKINsON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Other Volumes are in preparation, 


III. — ADVANCED COURSE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, each Volume. 


Advanced French Texts. 


The General Editors of these Texts are H. C. Street and R. J. Moricu. 
General Editor, H. C. STEEL, 


Stello (De Vigny). Edited by P. Desaass, Assistant- 
Master at Cheltenham College. 
Edited by 


La Veillee de Vincennes (De Vigny). 
J.S. Furey, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 


Voyage en Espagne (Gautier). Edited by H. C. Steet. 


Le Cure de Tours (Balzac). Edited by C. R. Carter, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College, 

Pierre et Camille et l’Histoire d’un Merle Blanc (De 
Musset). Edited by W. Dewar, M.A., Assist.-Master at Rugby School. 


Le Violon de Faience (Champfleury). Edited by C. M. 


C. BEVENOT, Professor of French in the Mason College, Birmingham. 
General Editor—R. J. Moricu. 
Guerres Maritimes (Graviere), Ed. by W.S. Lyon, M.A. 
Pecheur d’Islande (Loti). Edited by R. J. Moricu. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Advanced Passages for French 
Unseen Translation. By H.C. Sreet, B.A., Master of the Indian Civil 
Service and Army Classes at Winchester College. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Le Chant du Cygne (Ohnet). Edited, 


with Notes and be vsiag by V. J. T. Spiers, M.A., B.-és-L., Professor of 
French in King’s College, London. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
A Junior French Grammar. 


By Evetns Pewussier, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. (Univ. Gall.), Assistant-Master 
at Clifton College, and Lecturer at University College, Bristol. 
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